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LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes rela'ing to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 
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in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT OF ALFRED STEVENS. 
A description, with [lustrations, of the existing Models 
and Drawings for the Equestrian Statue. 

By D. S. 
These Illustrations, contributed exclusively to this Maga- 
zine, are of vital importance to everyone interested in this 
controversy. 


MACCOLL. 


ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET. 
By HALSEy RICARDO. 


The last Church built by Wren in the C.ty ; now threatened 
with destruction. Illustrated by unique limelight photo- 
graphs, specially taken by E. Dockree for this Magazine. 


HOW EXETER CATHEDRAL WAS BUILT.—I. 
By Professor W. R. LETHABY. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 
“ Sandhouse,” Witley, Surrey. 
Six Illustrations. 


F. W. Troup, Architect. 
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S T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
LAST WEEKS. LAST WEEKS. 
At 8.30, Justin Huntly McCarthy's Romantic Play, 
Eel WEE TREES KoIRNeG: 
Box Office open 10 to 10. MATINEE, Saturday, 2.15. 


( OMEDY THEATR E.—Manager, Mr FRANK CURZON. 


Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


Season under the virection of 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,0. 


[ONS H|IPPODROME. 
ExinsouRN SLREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


Managins Director: Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” “ DICK WHITTINGTON.” 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


OLYMPIA—only a short time longer 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST 
AND CONGRESS OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY. 
The Biggest hing in Town. 
Exciting. Interesting, 
Full of Life and Vigour. See It While You May. 
Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 
Doors open at rand 7 p.m, 
Prices of Admission ts., 2s., 3S., 5S. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5seats) £3 3s. 

Children under ro years half price to all except 1s. and as, seats. 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Tickets 
at the Libraries. 


Novel. 


JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, 


MUDIE’S: LIBRARY “for the 
BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered from any 
date for 3,6, or 12 months. Special Terms 
to Clubs. Prospectus free. 


the Brst and most PopuLar Books 
added to the Library can be supplied on 
SALE SECOND-HAND within A FEW MONTHS 
OF PUBLICATION at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, 


ON LOAN. 


All 


ON SALE. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MU Dd RS LB Rea Raye =. Tits, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 241, Brompton Road, S.W- 
Also at Barton Arcade, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


TH Ee WwW O'ODBU ROY G Al LE mRey: 
87, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


EOGHerB list OgN 


OF 


"IgA NG EeAGM 4S K Ed CB Bas. 
AND sss: 1 Oe) TES 


BY 


MEMBERS OF THE ARTISTS’ SOCIETY AND 
THE LANGHAM SKETCHING CLUB. 
OPENS FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27th. 


WOODBURY RE PRODUCTIONS. 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The best Works in this Collection are reproduced in the Woodbury 
Series, including Meissonier, Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. 

WALKER ART. GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 
This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed for 
the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napier 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 
For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled. 
post free, 1s. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 
87, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


Catalogue 


lees RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be a. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Gossip of ine logy. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


The Waterloo Cup.—The Messrs. Fawcett are establishing 
something in the nature of a corner in the Waterloo Cup 
contests, the victory of their dog, Father Flint, on Friday 


THE SPEAKER'S WIFE—MRS. GULLY 


last making their fourth consecutive success. In all the 
blue ribbon of the coursing world has gone to the Fawcett 
kennel five times in eight years. For their triumphs the 
Fawcetts are indebted to four dogs, but even so 

it is a remarkable feat to have won five cups in 

eight years. 


The End of the Motor Car Competition.—As this 
is the last week of our motor car competition I 
hope that all competitors will study carefully all 
the conditions and rules on page 311 before 
sending in their solutions. It is important that 
they should particularly note the request that all 
solutions be addressed to the Puzzle Editor, THE 
TaTLer, 6, Great New Street, E.C. Those who 
address their solutions in any other way must not 
complain if they go astray. In another paragraph 
on page 311 I have embodied answers to questions 
which have been asked by many of those who are 
competing for the prize. 


A’Bus Belle.—Have you ever seen the woman 
in black for whom the penny ‘bus has a fateful 
fascination? She spends quite a little fortune in 
fares, travelling only a short distance in each 
vehicle, and she is well known to all conductors. 
She got into a Fleet Street ‘bus last Sunday 
afternoon and alighted before we had_ travelled 
200 yards, taking a Chancery Lane ‘bus next. 
The conductor told me that she is looking for 
a young man she once met in an omnibus. Her 
favourite hunting ground is King’s Road, Chelsea. 
\Vhether she has ever seen the young man again 
nobody knows. 


Tax on Bachelors.—The proposal made to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the other day that he should relieve the 
long-suffering income taxpayer by imposing a tax on the 
pampered bachelor is not so far-fetched as it seems. 
Mr. Balfour seriously considered the proposal at one time, 
and the tax has long been a recognised impost in Argentina. 
There the tax is progressive; that is to say, the man who 
remains unmarried between the ages of twenty-five and fifty 
has to pay each year in increased ratio. At twenty-five he 
is fined £1 a month for every month he remains unmarried 
till he reaches thirty-five. Then the fine is increased to £2 
a month and remains at that figure for fifteen years. At 
fifty he is apparently considered incorrigible or ineligible, 
and the fine decreases each year until he is eighty, when he 
is not called on to pay any more. 


The Polytechnic President.—Mr. J. E. K. Studd, the new 
president of the Polytechnic, is, like his predecessor, the late 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, an old Etonian and a keen athlete. The 
Studds are a remarkable example of the force of muscular 
Christianity. All the family were great cricketers, and 
three of them—J. E. K., G. B., and C. T.—were in the Cam- 
bridge eleven at the same time—a unique instance of three 
brothers being simultaneously members of a cricket eleven 
at either of the universities. After leaving Cambridge the 
three brothers devoted themselves to missionary work for 
many years in India and China. 


Mr. George Alexander’s Play._- Mr. George Alexander, who 
was banqueted by the O.P. Club on Sunday, is so far ad- 
vanced with the rehearsals of Alt Heidelberg that he expects 
to produce the play by the third week in March. I may 
say that the translation of the comedy has been done by 
Mr. Rudolf Bleichman, who has endeavoured to retain the 
spirit and atmosphere of the German original, so that 
although it will be played in English a strong hope is 
entertained that the essentially German character of Alt 
Heidelberg will be preserved in the English version. In the 
meantime St. James’s Theatre is attracting large audiences 
to see Jf I were King, the 200th performance of which 
will be given to-morrow. On that occasion every visitor 
to the theatre will be presented with a souvenir in 
the form of a birthday book containing quotations from 
the various plays that have been produced there by 
Mr. Alexander. 


FATHER FLINT, THE WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP 
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A Great Pigeon Shot.—The principal 
event of the pigeon-shooting year— 
the Grand Prix du Casino—was decided 
at Monte Carlo on the 2nd _ inst. 
after a three days contest necessitated 
by the unusually large number of entries (130) and the 
excellence of the shooting. The winner of the first prize, 
of the value of 22,880 francs and an objet d'art, eventually 

proved to be Captain le Pel- 
lier Johnson, who ‘ grassed ”’ 
nineteen consecutive birds, 
while the second prize (value 

over 10,000 francs) 


was won by Mr. 
Mackintosh, the 
well-known Aus- 


tralian shot, and the 

third and fourth (of 

the aggregate value 
of over 11,000 
francs) were 
divided between 
Mr. Thompson 
(England) and 
Count . Zichy 
(Austria). A 
large and 
fashionable 
assemblage fol- 
lowed the 
various phases 
of the contest 
with the great- 
est interest and 
the winner 
was heartily 
cheered. 


Payment on 
Delivery. — Here 
is a story told 
me the other 
night. Lord 
Tennyson, as 
all the world 
knows, wrote a 
sonnet for the 
first number of 


: Nwnr Blanc the Nineteenth 
WINNER OF THE PIGEON-SHOOTING PRIZE Centtuyy. As it 
AT MONTE CARLO stands in the 


poet’s Collected 
Works it reads 
presented, where 


Captain le Pellier Johnson 
quite differently to its form as first 
it ran :— 

Thus far our bark hath sped without one check. 
Mr. Knowles, the editor, wrote back to suggest that this 
line should be altered as a cheque for the amount of the 
poem would certainly be forthcoming, and that the public 
might misunderstand. 


A Sousa Story—Mr. Sousa hates public oratory, and 
never if he can help it makes a speech in public. After one 
of his performances in Cork the other day his audience 
kept clamouring for a speech and refused to be satisfied 
with the usual bow. Finally Sousa stepped to the front of 
the platform, and raising his hand said impressively, ‘‘ Ladies 
and }gentlemen, can you all hear me?” ‘There was the 
usual “ Yes.”’ ‘“*Then I wish you good night,” replied the 
conductor, and promptly walked off the stage. 


The Fitness of Things —One hears a good deal nowadays 
about the improvement in the tone of musical performances, 
but neither the County Council nor the Board schools have 
succeeded in instilling a sense of humour into the average 
audience. At a hall in the north of London the other 
evening an exceedingly fat lady of middle ege arrayed in 
tights first sang a frisky ditty about how coy she felt when 
her young man took her for a drive in his motor car. In 
her second effort, clad in the same garments, she gave her 
audience ‘‘ The Holy City.” The extensive range of the pro- 
gramme of the sacred concert is familiar to most Londoners, 
but the incongruity of tights and a so-called sacred song 
did not appear to strike any of the audience. 


Shooting at Monte Carlo. 
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“The Linkman.”—Before extinguish- 
ing the ‘‘sacred lamp of burlesque’” 
(1 think that is the trusty phrase) at 
the old Gaiety Mr. George Edwardes: 
has revived the lights of other days 
in The Linkman, which was produced after The Toreador 
on Saturday night. In the course of a bright hour we 
looked into a kaleidoscope of perplexing variety. From 
the dusty corners of the property-room fifteen old Gaiety: 
successes from The Forty Thieves downwards and forty-one 
characters passed in quick succession, presented by fourteen: 
of the present-day principals. Fred Leslie and Nellie: 
Farren, E. J. Lonnen, Seymour Hicks, and the rest of them: 
passed as quickly before us as did the warlocks that 
bewildered Tam o’ Shanter. Miss Ethel Sydney, whose 
imitation of Miss St. John—especially in the pronunciation of 
the term, ‘“‘ words’’—was photographic, made the house die 
with laughter when she resurrected Miss Ellaline Terriss. 
Mr. Mackinder was very daring when he appeared perspir- 
ing (with grease paint) as Mr. Seymour Hicks used to do after 
his enormous energies. Miss Violet Lloyd gave us a capital 
Letty Lind, but Mr. Grattan’s Arthur Roberts was only so so. 


The Gaiety Burlesque of Stall Rudeness.—I thcroughly 
enjoyed the skit in The Toreador of the appalling bad 
manners that distinguish the stalls of our playhouses. Mr. 
Grossmith sits in a chair with Mr. Payne in the pit behind 
him unable to see anything. ‘I’ve seen this piece sixty-two 
times,” says Mr. Grossmith with his drawl. ‘I don’t think 
I'll see it once,” says Mr. Payne, whose demand for his 
rights leads to a mimic mé/ée in the pit with its familiar 
«“ Sit down!” It’s very amusing indeed. The dummy 
motor race is also screamingly funny. 


The Boy Bore.—The latest news from Vienna is an account 
of a boy chess champion of five years who is able to beat 
all the veterans in the neighbourhood. Paul Morphy, the 
great American chess player of fifty yearsago, was a youthful 
phenomenon, and before he was fifteen had achieved some 
wonderful victories, but the prodigy from Vienna apparently 
learned the moves in his cradle. Boy champions have 
become distinctly fashionable of late years. The boy 
violinist we have always had with us, but the boy preacher, 
the boy editor, the boy billiard player, and the boy chess. 
champion are the products of the twentieth century. Most 
of us, I think, will be inclined, however simply to regard 
them as the boy bores. 


MR. DAVID WILSON’S LAST 


IMPRESSION OF SOUSA 
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THE PATRLER 


A Ping-Pong Love Story. 


Another Choate Story.—The latest Choate 
story in the New York Herald details an 
impossible encounter with King Edward, 
but a club variant now current makes the 
interlocutor one of the King’s lieges. Mr. 
Choate, according to this veracious yarn, 


A Westminster Idyll 


[Statistics show that the Thames has diminished 
greatly in volume during the last fourteen years.] 


A mighty palace by a river stood, 

Neither was marked by cleanliness excessive, 
A sooty building and a turbid flood, 

Yet both were in their way a bit impressive. 


‘‘As years go by,” the river said, “I feel 
As if my current grew distinctly lower, 

Nor can I longer now the fact conceal 
That I am getting gradually lower.” 


“Within my walls,” the palace said, “ the stream 
Of idle words continues without ceasing, 
And progress scon will be an idle dream 
If at the present rate it keeps increasing.” 


And yet they cannot hit upon a way 
Of levelling things, the palace and the river ; 
The useful stream goes dryer day by day, 
The stream that should “dry up” goes on 
for ever ! 


suggested that his Majesty could echo the 


grand trunk 


Weird Book-bindings.—Now that fine and curious book- 
bindings are so much the fashion it may be interesting 
to recall the fact that the human epidermis has been used on 
various occasions for this purpose. The celebrated French 
astronomer, Camille Flammarion, is credited with possessing 
one of his best-known works bound in the skin of a lady 
who was one of his most devoted disciples, and who left 
strict orders in her will that the skin of her back should be 
taken before her burial and the volume in question bound 
therein and presented to the savant as a memento of her 
admiration for his scientific attainments. There is a book 
also in the Musée Carnevalet in Paris which is bound in 
human skin and is said to have belonged to Danton. 


And Still More Weird Breeches.—It is stated by con- 
temporary writers that in 1793 some of the most ardent 
revolutionists wore breeches of human leather, for the 
production of which there was a ‘tannerie humaine” at 
Meudon close to Paris. For long afterwards the inhabi- 
tants of the village would poiat out the old chateau where 
they declared every night were brought the headless trunks 
from the day’s work at the guillotine. However, it appears 
that this was not the beginning of those ghastly practices, 
for under Louis XV. certain savants ‘amused themselves ” 
with similar experiments in the same Chateau de Meudon ; 
and one of them—a surgeon, I am sorry to say—actually 
presented the King with a pair of slippers in human 
leather—a way, as a wit happily remarked, to ensure a 
sovereign having his subjects at his feet. 


A Musical Want.—London can proudly boast of the fact 
that for the moment she is enjoying a lucid interval in the 
matter of a popular street song. Since the demise of ‘ The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee” there has been a respite from 
the ravages of a popular ditty. The current year, indeed, 
seems likely to go down to posterity unmarked by the ravages 
of any particular song, unless ‘‘ Mr. Dooley ”’ should develop 
into an epidemic. The infallible touchstone of a popular 
song is the whistle of the boy in the street. The piano 
organ is a fairly high test of popularity, but the whistle of 
the errand boy is the sign manual of a really great song. 
Perhaps the reason of the leanness of 1903 was the excessive 
richness of 1902, when we enjoyed simultaneously the 
unprecedented luxury of two such masterpieces as ‘“‘ The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee”’ and ‘ Good-bye, Dolly Gray.” 


—______——— poet's words, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that 
There was only one flea in the ark, who amused himself by constantly travelling upon the 


wears a crown.” ‘‘ Not at all,’’ objected 
the Britisher, ‘‘I expect he takes it off 
before he goes to bed, and on the whole 
finds it quite as comfortable as your chimney-pot.”” ‘“ True,” 
replied the ambassador with a sigh, ‘“‘] sometimes wish 
my hat were acrown. It would be so much easier to talk 
through if it were open at the top.” 


A ROMANCE OF PING-PONG 


CHE SLARE ER, 


“ Resurrection.” — It was my misfor- 
tune to have read Resurrection in book 
form before I saw the adaptation of 
it at His Majesty’s. Tolstoy has set 
down the story of a soul. The adap- 
ters, M. Henry Bataille and Mr. Michael Morton, have 
extracted only the external incidents, and what is essen- 
tially a Morality Play becomes a Melodrama. And _ yet 
I doubt if anybody but a genius as great as Tolstoy him- 


MRS. MACBRIDE, FORMERLY MISS MAUD GONNE 


Is the sister-in-law of Colonel Pilcher, who distinguished himself so greatly in 

South Africa. Although an Englishwoman Miss Gonne has identified herself 

with the extreme section in Irish politics, and was married on Saturday last to 

an American-Irishman, Major McBride, who was the leader of the Irish Brigade 
in the Boer Army during the late war 


self could do anything else. Tolstoy's strenuous creed— 
under the guise of a Russian story he has really preached a 
universal gospel—is for the peaks and the great silences, 
not for a mixed audience in an ordinary playhouse. You are 
most conscious of this in the needless staging 
of the dispensary scene, which is simply a bit of 
sex thrown in and does not develop character or 
further action. The play opens really finely with 
the Hymn of the Resurrection, and the Russian 
music between the acts is admirable. 


The Interpreters.—The burden of the play rests 
on the shoulders of Mr. Tree and Miss Ashwell, 
who make much of their opportunities, and yet 
neither of them made me feel as Miss Miriam 
Clements did in the fleeting moment as the 
young patrician who is at sea in the lost love of 
the prince. I also liked the common-sense jury- 
man of Mr. Lionel Brough and the bright inter- 
ludes of Miss Lily Brayton. ‘These three little 
parts were admirably played. I wonder if the 
play will go as it has done in Paris. 


The Benedick as Bachelor.— Viscount Crichton 
is a member of the Bachelors’ Club, which is at 
the corner of Hamilton Place and Piccadilly. It 
is one of the rules of this club that when a 
member marries he ceases to be a member, but 
subject to the approval of the committee he may 
continue as an honorary member on payment of 
a fine of £25 to the club. The idea is not to 
check matrimony but to add to the funds and to 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 
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keep the management of the club in the 
hands of the bachelor element. It by 
no means follows, however, that the 
Benedick consents to the extortion. 
The Duke of Fife resigned member- 
ship on marriage, though possibly that may have had 
more to do with his new connections than any other con- 
sideration, for the King has always set his face against 
this club. 


All Souls and All Celibates.—There is another institution 
wheré a fine is exacted on matrimony, but it is done in a 
very different way. The college of All Souls at Oxford is 
the home of celibates. Fellows hold their fellowships only 
so long as they remain unmarried. When they marry they 
cease to be fellows. Old-established custom prescribes 
that when a fellow leaves under these deplorable conditions 
the wretched man must present the college with an offering 
of self-abasement. This takes the form of a silver cup of 
peculiar shape on which is engraved the words, Descendit in 
matyimonium (He backslided into matrimony). The college 
possesses dozens of these cups, and they are exhibited 
proudly among the plate. 


Tobacco in Vera Cruz.—I have received from a friend 
connected with the tobacco industry of Vera Cruz a very 
interesting letter which must appeal to all smokers. My 
correspondent, who is interested in the well-known cigar brand 
of ‘La Prueba,” tells me that the culture of tobacco is very 
similar in Vera Cruz to what it is in Cubaand other places, 
the difference consisting in the fact that they begin the seed 
beds in August and the crop is over in March, this being 
done to avail themselves of the rainy season that lasts up to 
December. Dodging the rainy season is one of the greatest 
troubles of tobacco cultivation. 


The Smoker’s Enemies.—Then there are two kinds of 
insects that do dreadful injury to the crops—one a kind of 
horn worm and the cther an insect known as the ‘ piojo.” 
The horn worm twists itself round the trunk of the plant 
when it is between 1 and 2 ft. high and cuts it completely as 
if with a knife. It works during the night, burying itself 
at the foot of the plant at the break of day. The piojo is a 
green or white winged insect much more noxious than the 
“ rosquilla”’ or horn worm. This little insect sucks the 
sap out of the tobacco plant and stains the leaves with black 
spots, 


Forced Labour.—My correspondent further tells me of 
the difficulty of obtaining labour for the tobacco culture. 
Failing volunteers they make an application to the gaol, 
and draw vagrants, drunkards, and pickpockets from there, 
so that my friend describes himself as having a very cheer- 
ful time with this company. The men are fed on meat, 
beans, coffee, and three cups of brandy every day. They 
are lodged in a building that is very much like a prison, 
where they all sleep on the ground and are locked up 
every night. 


TOBACCO CULTURE AT VERA CRUZ 


From an illustration in the possession of John Ainsworth and Co. 
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Mr. Tree as “‘ Prince Dmitry Nehludof” in “ Resurrection” at His Majesty’s. 


Cuas"a-Buckel 
19 @3. 


DRAWN EY C. A. BUCHEL 


This picture shows the Prince as he is leaving Siberia, whither he has followed Katusha, the girl whom he has been indirectly responsible for sending there 
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An Irish Judge.—Baron Pallas is one 
of the ablest lawyers on the Irish 
bench and one of the wittiest, but he 
has a very great regard for the dignity 
of his court. During the hearing of 
a case at the Cork Assizes a short time ago, which 
attracted much attention owing to the social position of the 
plaintiff, the counsel for the defendant when opening the 
case glanced round at the crowd of well-dressed men and 
women who were friends of the plaintiff and mockingly 
remarked that the court presented quite the gay appearance 
of a racecourse. Baron Pallas at once took exception to 
counsel’s utterance and sternly reminded him that no court 
over which he presided could possibly be likened to a race- 
course. During another trial at the conclusion of counsel’s 
speech there was some applause in the gallery. When it 
subsided and absolute silence reigned in court Baron Pallas, 
looking gravely at a lady dressed in rather remarkable blue, 
said, “If the lady in the blue dress fancies she is in a 
theatre I will be under the painful necessity of having her 
removed.” 


A Man who Sang Twenty-four Songs in an Afternoon.— 
Mr. Denis O’Sullivan gave his only recital this season 
at St. James’s Hall last week, when he actually sang 
twenty-four songs off the reel in four different lan- 
guages. Mr. O'Sullivan is the most intelligent artist 
of his school I know, and he has a fascinating 
personality which illumines everything he does. Irish 
by descent and instinct, he has a keen interest in all 
the primitive, and therefore permanent, forms of 
music. Thus he gave us some delightful Breton 
folk-songs, old Scots airs revived, and a series of 
Irish airs including a rousing song, ‘“ O’Sullivan 
Mor.” From the splendid robustness of Lawes’s 
“Hang me, ladies, at your doore,”’ written so long 
ago as 1652, down to the delightfully tender song of 
“The Shoe’’ by Carmen Sylva, he ranged the whole 
gamut of musical emotion. The most novel feature of the 
afternoon was the five jungle songs by Kipling, set to music 
by Miss Dora Bright, who accompanied Mr. O’Sullivan. 
Iam sure these songs will become popular, especially the 
little ‘Baby Seal” song. Mr. O’Sullivan also sang five 
of Richard Strauss’s songs, which serve to show the 
immense range of this great composer’s art. It was a 
delightful afternoon. 


THE OLDEST CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT IN THE WORLD 


A Chinese Punch and Judy show 


The Handy Man’s Goat. 
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The Goat as a Pet.—A goat is not a 
particularly lovable animal, but it is 
unquestionably favoured by soldiers and 
sailors, who probably recognise in it a 
kindred fighting spirit. A billy with 
silver-tipped horns is just now attracting much attention 
from visitors to Portsmouth Dockyard, where it may be 
seen any day browsing round the tidal basin. He is the pet 
of H.M.S. Nile and is a much-travelled animal. Before 
going to the Nile he did a couple of commissions in a 
British warship stationed on the West Coast of Africa. He 
has free run of the ship but prefers the cook’s galley to any 
other resort. His appetite is. 
‘* prodeegious,”’ for he will attack 
anything, from strands of old 
rope to scraps of canvas. The 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, on the: 


other hand, 
have had 
great —diffi- 


culty in re- 
gard to land- 
ing their 
goat at 
Southamp- 
ton owing to 


The pet goat of H.M.S. ‘‘ Nile” 


the Board of Agriculture. It campaigned with them for 
four years in South Africa. Since 1844 the late Queen 
had always presented the Welsh Fusiliers with a goat. 


Royal Tradesmen.—It israthera curious fact, as pointed out 
in T. B. Browne’s pamphlet of trade marks, that the frequent 
issue of royal warrants since the opening of the present reign 
has perhaps emphasised the value of being a royal trades- 
man, and the writer thinks the public may attach more 
importance to the matter than hitherto. The possession of 
a warrant of appointment, however, does not entitle the 
owner to fly the 
royal standard. The 
rights of the royal 
tradesmen are 
closely looked after 
by the corporation 
of warrant-holders. 


A Chance for Land Agents 


[The Kaiser now possesses forty-five castles 
and twenty-four landed estates.—Daily Paper.} 
Dear Kaiser, we pray 
No longer delay 
In telling us all you require, 
And we'll send you by post 


ea eenie: Noyce A list of the host 


ae ceo, Of properties ready for hire. 
Civcle, the novel : We have clients to hand 


In every land— 

Dukes, Barons, and Knights of the Garter— 
Who, truth to confess, 
‘Through poverty’s stress 

Are anxious their acres to barter. 


which has been so 
much talked about, 
is one of the nume- 
rous young Irish- 
women who have 


made a name _ for We beg you to note 


themselves in the That the prices we quote 
literary world. She For their castles are not any more 
hails from county Than you usually pay. 


We can give you to-day 
A reduction if sold by the score, 


But with caution proceed 
And take every heed 
That your castles have solid foundations, 
For we quite understand 
You require all the land 
‘That belongs to the various nations. 
A. R, G. M. 


Cork and till her 
marriage a couple of 
years ago lived alto- 
gether in Ireland. 
There is no egotism 
I hope in my men- 
tioning that THE 
TATLER was one of 
the first papers in 
London to recog- 
nise her distinct ability, and two short stories of hers—Clo’s 
Conclusions and The Adjusting of Things—appeared in this 
journal many months ago. Like so many literary folk 
Mrs. Thurston delights in the Thames, and since her 
marriage has been living at Kew. 
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DOGS OF HIGH DEGREE 


Canine Champions at the Islington Show. 


= 
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1, Mrs. Ebsworth's borzoi, Puilai, champion dog 4. Mr. Haycock’s Dalmatian, Lord Edward, champion dog 
2. Mr. H. R. Cooke's flat-coated retriever, Champion Black Quilt 5. Mr. R. Tait’s champion collie, Wishaw Grace 
3. Mrs. C. Woodhead's dachshund, Champion Brandesburton Mimosa 6. Mr. R. Ledbetter's mastiff, Czar Peter, champion dog 
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PHE TALE ER. 


The Guards’ Brigade.—The extraordi- 
nary revelations which have been made 
concerning the Grenadier Guards directs 
attention to the little-known fact that 


“LAMMY ” 
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Field-marshals’ Vacancies. —For the 
third time within a few months death 
has made a vacancy in the ranks of 
our field-marshals. Prince Edward of 


SUITS. 


there exists a ‘volume, printed for 

private circulation only, which is filled with rules and 
regulations concerning the honour and welfare of the 
Brigade of Guards. This is The Standing Orders for the 
Brigade of Guards, and everything that can affect the 


Crivb 


BLUEJACKETS IN THEIR ‘‘LAMMY” SUITS 


Sailors on a torpedo-boat destroyer in the thick flannel sleeping 
clothes known in the navy as ‘‘lammies” 


non-commissioned officers and men of our corps d’élite is dealt 
with. Special emphasis is laid upon their responsibility in 
maintaining the honour of their regiments, but curiously 
enough the scantiest of attention is given in this respect to 
the officers. They have many privileges, and amongst them 
is that of learning certain things by bitter and degrading 
experience. ‘ Ragging”’ has no place at present in» the 
King’s Regulations, but either that or some kindred word will 
probably be included in the index shortly. Meanwhile every 
officer in the army whose character or conduct as an officer and 
gentleman has been impugned is bound to submit his case 
with the least delay to his commanding officer or other com- 
petent military authority for investigation—which makes 
the Guards scandal all the more difficult to understand. 


A Blacked Subaltern.—A volume could be filled with the 
extraordinary punishments which have been inflicted on 
young officers for breaches of unwritten military 
law, and these commandments which are never put 
in type are far more rigorously kept than printed 
orders. For instance, a youngster who was a brilliant 
pianist and delighted in playing classical compositions 
was desired by his comrades to perform the latest 
music-hall ditty—a request which he could not grant 
because he was ignorant of the masterpiece. He was 
found guilty of performing incomprehensible com- 
positions and sentenced to be stripped and blacked 
and brushed like the ‘‘ boots” he was. He was 
voted a jolly good fellow because he bore his punish- 
ment without complaint. Another case I call to mind 
was the feathering of an officer's tent who had been pro- 
moted to the staff and a cocked hat. He complained 
to the officer commanding the brigade camp where he 
was quartered with the result that during the whole of 
his staff appointment he was nicknamed ‘“ Feathers.” 


Like a Good Christian.—‘* What do you think of her 
performance ?”’ said one amateur to another at a recent 
pianoforte recital. ‘ I think she plays like a good Chris- 
tian,” wasthe answer. ‘A good Christian?” ‘ Yes, 
her right hand does not know what her left hand is 
doing.” 


Saxe- Weimar and Sir N. B. Chamber- 
lain have been quickly followed by Sir J. L. A. Simmons 
—a rate of mortality amongst the small and most dis- 
tinguished band of British military officers which has 
probably not been exceeded since field-marshals were 
created. Though the number of these veteran officers 
is not fixed, since the appointment rests exclusively with 
the King and is subject solely to his pleasure, yet the places 
of Prince Edward and Sir J. L. A. Simmons remain to be 
filled. It will be remarkable if one of the batons with all 
its privileges does not go to Sir Evelyn Wood. 


Motors on the Riviera.—The automobile craze is an 
absolute terror on the Riviera, where it will soon be neces- 
sary for pedestrians to learn to climb trees like monkeys to 
get out of the way of the “scorching’’ demons, At one of 
the railway cross- 
ings the signal- 
man the other 
day was alarmed 


The Vision Splendid 
She scaled the stair the last of all, 


to see a gentle- 
man advancing 
along the railway 
line. He de- 
scended from his 
box and called 
out, ‘¢ Sir, it’s for- 
bidden to walk 
along the track ; 


Scaring the cockroach and the mouse ; 
She was the frowsy “ general” 
Of a suburban lodging-house. 


She reached her attic cold and damp, 
Tiptoed across the tattered felt, 

Then lit her cheap petroleum lamp 
And turned it down until it smelt. 


She took a fleecy bedroom mat 


you might be 
crushed by a 
trainpe codons 
be afraid, my 
man,’ was. the 
quiet answer, “I 
am taking my 


walk here to 
ee the motor  ! hat rushing gale, that petrol smell, 


eaceili Had borne her fancy fast and far— 
; She was the Lady Hamabel 


: Careering on her motor car! 
Queer Marriage AR 


Notices. — The 

modern way of 

announcing marriage ceremonies is, if not so truthful, far less 
trying to the parties concerned than the manner in which our 
grandparents did these things. For instance, it is recorded 
that “on August 22, 1782, at Bath, Captain Hamilton, aged 
twenty-eight, married Mrs. Monson, an aged lady of eighty- 
six, but possessing rank and much wealth.” There is an 
amount of detail in that short notice that would find but 
little favour nowadays. Here is another notice which 
records a remarkable disparity of age between bride and 
bridegroom: ‘Robert Judge of Cooksborough, Ireland, 
aged ninety-five, to Miss Annie Nugent, aged fifteen. 
Robert Judge was an officer in King William’s army and 
was wounded in the nose.” 


And wrapped it round her form and laughed, 
Then opening her window sat 
In one tremendous thorough draught. 


For half an hour she sat and smiled 
As though a secret joy she had; 

And yet, although her eyes were wild, 
She was not mad—she was not mad. 


Langfier 


THE EFFECTS OF THE GREAT FLOOD IN GLASGOW 


The interior of the Bolt, Nut, and Rivet Company's factory after being flooded 
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The Ancient and Honourabie Family of 
Smith.—There was a little group the 
other night at the National Liberal Club 
discussing the new president. ‘ Well,” 
said one, ‘‘ for the most democratic club 
in England there could be no more suitable president than 
Lord Carrington. He may be a belted earl and Joint 
Hereditary Great Chamberlain of the Monarchy, but he 
represents the ancient and honourable family of Smith for 
all that.” And it is perfectly true. Earl Carrington is a 
genuine Smith whose father assumed the name of Carrington 
some sixty years ago. The earl’s two younger brothers did 
not finally drop the Smith surname till 1880, when they got 
the royal licence to call themselves Carington (with a single 
“r”); one is now Sir William Carington, Comptroller 
to the Prince of Wales, while the other is Mr. Rupert 
Carington, formerly member for Bucks. Maternally, of 
course, they descend 
from the Willoughby 
de Eresby family and 
the Wynns of Gwy- 
dyr; but the earliest 
authentic paternal an- 
cestor was a respect- 
able draper of Not- 
tingham whose sons 
went into the banking 
business and from 
whom were directly 
descended _ (besides 
Lord Carrington) the 
late Lord Pauncefote, 
the present Sir Henry 
Bromley, and the 
Dorrien- Smiths — of 
Tresco Abbey. 


A Golfing Story.— 
A well-known golfer 
sends me the follow- 
ing story about Ben 
Sayers, the  well- 
known _ professional, 
for the truth of which 
he vouches. On Sun- 
day morning, Feb- 
ruary 8, might have 
been seen about ten 
o'clock in Piccadilly 
the famous golfer, Ben 
Sayers, with a sheath- 
ful of golf clubs under 
his arm. He met a 
prominent amateur 
whom he had himself 
taught in Scotland 
obviously starting for 


a golf match. ‘“ Beg 
pardon, sir,” said 
Ben, ‘but could you 
give me a game? 
I've just come up 
from Chatsworth ; 


indeed, I am staying 
now with the Duke 
of Devonshire at 
Devonshire House, 
and I’ve never spent 
a Sunday in London 
in my life. I want to 
find some gentleman 
to take me round some links in the neighbourhood.” 
Whether Ben Sayers imagined there were links in the Green 
Park and that Buckingham Palace was an artificial bunker 
is not known. 


And Another.—Here is another golf story which a very 
indignant but somewhat erratic player has sent me. He was 
busily employed in endeavouring to get round the course 
whilst his caddie kept close to himall the time. At each bad 
stroke the caddie made a mutterel but perfectly audible 
ejaculation of contempt. ‘‘Confound your impudence,” 
exclaimed the irritated player at last as he ploughed up a 
ton of earth, ‘if you say anything more I'll just hit you 
over the head.” ‘All right, sir,” said the caddie calmly 
showing him the bag of clubs, “‘ but are you sure you know 
the right club to use for that purpose ?”’ 


A Leeds Cinderella. 


MISS AUGARDE AS “CINDERELLA” AT THE GRAND THEATRE, LEEDS 


2gI 


THE TATLER 


Divine Leanness—No actress has 
ever had more jokes made at her 
expense thin the divine Sarah had in 
her younger days, when she had a very 
attenuated form. Once Dumas the 
younger was shown a picture of the great actress painted by 
M. Clairin. In the picture a dog was lying at Madame 
Bernhardt’s feet. ‘Ah, I see,” said M. Dumas, ‘‘a picture 
of a dog and a bone.’’ On another occasion a Parisian 
paper told a story of how Madame Bernhardt was attacked 
by robbers but escaped by hiding herself behind her parasol. 
Once the actress was rehearsing a piece at a Paris theatre 
when she was suddenly called off the stage to see a friend. 
The manager turning round quickly and not seeing Madame 
Bernhardt looked thoughtfully at the floor of’the stage for 
a few seconds and then said sadly, “Ah, poor mademoi- 
selle, she must have slipped through the boards.” 

Royal. Families.—It 
is curious to note that 
in spite of their wide 
differences of thought 
upon matters social 
and political all the 
reigning sovereigns in 
Europeare related and 
together form a fairly 
large royal family. 
Outside this family 
are, of course, the Sul- 
tans of Turkey, a 
dynasty that would 
have perished long 
ago but for the politi- 
cal reasons that kept 
them on their throne. 
As a matter of fact, 
with the exception of 
the King of Sweden 
and the King of Ser- 
via every reigning 
European prince is 
descended from Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


How Tommy Atkins 
is Clothed.—The big- 
gest tailoring estab- 
lishment in the world 
is probably the Army 
Clothing Depét at 
Pimlico, where the 
greater portion of the 
tailoring for the British 
Army is done. The 
uniforms are cut out 
at the rate of about 
five per minute, and 
are then passed over 
to be dealt with by 
some 600 women, who 
partly by hand and 
partly by machinery 
put Tommy’s uniform 
together. On an 
average about 12,000 
uniforms per week are 
turned out of the 
depot, and are made 
in thirty-six different 
sizes, so that except 
in some rare instances it is unnecessary to measure a man 
for his uniform. 


Bacon 


Egyptian Ladies.—A returned visitor from Cairo says that 
one very noticeable result of the English occupation is the 
difference that it has made in the women. Many of them 
dress in European fashion and wear the most wonderful 
jewels. Many combine portions of European and Egyptian 
attire with somewhat queer results. The oddest combination 
is that of a Parisian bonnet and frock with the Egyptian 
veil and trousers. Of course, many of the Egyptians guard 
their wives as closely as formerly, but the tendency is to 
have only one wife—in many cases from motives of economy 
—and in that case she is allowed much more freedom. 
Some of these mono-wives entertain regularly, though it is 
true only ladies are invited to the entertainments. 
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FROM THE CLUB WINDOW. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


n a chapter on ‘“ Talk- Stoppers’? in Wilkie Collins’s 


delightful volume of Muiscellanies (with which I fancy 


many of his host of admirers are unacquainted) the author 
wonders what has happened to the solo talkers of seventy 
years ago. ‘If they could rise from the dead,” he asks, 
‘“‘and wag their unresting tongues among us now, would 
they win their reputations anew just as easily as ever? 
Would they even get listeners? Would they actually be 
allowed to talk? I venture to say, decidedly not.” My 
father and mother used occasionally to breakfast with 
Samuel Rogers, and from her description of those cele- 
brated banquets I should imagine they must have been enter- 
tainments of a character anything but rollicking. I doubt 
if an assembly of guests nowadays would appreciate a long 
monologue, however inspired, as an accompaniment to 
kidneys and muffins at an early hour in the morning. One 
of Rogers’s stories, lasting over a quarter of an hour, was 
of a man overwhelmed by misfortune who narrated to his 
daughter the disasters which had befallen him. When he 
had completed their enumeration the girl burst into peals of 
laughter. ‘What, child,’ remonstrated the afflicted 
parent, ‘‘do you laugh when I tell you of my troubles?” 
“ Father,” faltered the girl, ‘if I had not laughed—I must 
have cried.” It is difficult to imagine a company being 
stirred by so ingenuous a tale, but my mother assured me 
that all the party listened spellbound to their host, and that 
when he had concluded all were deeply affected—many of 
them to tears. One is almost persuaded to believe the 
story of Garrick arousing the emotions of his audience with 


a sofa-cushion baby. 
(Os incident Rogers related which formed an interesting 
link with the past. He described how in his youth 
he had been provided by someone with a letter of introduction 
to Samuel Johnson. He made his way to the house of the 
‘“harmless drudge who busied himself with detailing the 
signification of words,” but, arrived at the door, he felt him- 
self overcome by apprehension. He lifted the knocker and 
held it raised for several seconds, his heart beating audibly 
the while. Then with a trembling hand he lowered it 
noiselessly back into its resting position and fled in con- 
fusion. I believe he never actually met the illustrious 


doctor. 
M’ father once met Count d’Orsay at breakfast. After 
the meal was over and the company were lounging 
about the fireplace a singularly tactless gentleman of the 
name of Powell crept up behind the count, and twitching 
suddenly a hair out of the back of his head exclaimed, ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, count—one solitary white hair!’ D’Orsay con- 
trived to conceal his annoyance but bided his time. Very 
soon he found his chance, and approaching Mr. Powell he 
deliberately plucked a hair from his head, exclaiming, 
‘**Parrdon Pow-ail—one solitary black hair.” 


ees tendency of mediocre actors to cultivate the man- 
nerisms of their leaders appears to have prevailed in 
the early forties as in modern times. At a breakfast at 
Rogers’s, where many “‘notables’’ were present, including 
Lord John Russell, Monckton Milnes, and others, my 
father once met Thomas Moore, and asked him in the course 
of their conversation if he ever went tothe play. ‘ No,” he 
replied, ‘it is no pleasure to me to see the stage covered 
with Macreadys. Every actor imitates him so closely that 


you can’t tell who is speaking.” 
M’ father told me that the last time he ever met Lord 
Macaulay was at a dinner at Lord _ Belper’s. 
Macaulay and old Lord Lans lowne were seated together 
at the lower end of the table, and my father was between 
two ladies at the opposite end of the diagonal. Macaulay 
had a wonderful power of hearing trivial things, even at 
a dinner table. My father had rejected some curry which 
was handed round, and explained to his neighbour that 
he liked curry well enough but knew that a man was 
regarded as worse than a heathen or a publican who 
ate potato with curry; that he hated rice, so being unable 
to eat it like an Indian was prohibited from eating it at 
all. Upon which a somewhat formal and preaching voice, 
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but distinctly audible and musically modulated and undu- 
lating with the due expression (characterised, too, by a 
slight lisp which his sister, Lady Trevelyan, retained), 
proceeded from Macaulay. ‘The reason that the Indian 
eats rice with his curry is that rice is the vegetable of the 
country. Give the Indian the potato, and he will eat 


potato with his curry.” 

S° at a dinner at Henry Hallam’s once my father said to 
his neighbour in quite a low voice, “I forget when 

Southcott died.” Instantly from the opposite side of the 

table came Macaulay’s voice, forming parentheses most 

likely entirely irrelevant to his conversation, ‘ Joharna 


Southcott died in 1814.” 
I am not sure that a slight imperfection of utterance such 
as a lisp, a drawl, or a stammer is not an advantage to 
a sayer of ‘smart things.” It gives a certain distinction to 
his delivery, it secures for him the bold advertisement of 
the mimic, and it gives him time to administer a lightning 
mental polish to his repartee before he actually utters it. A 
peculiar impediment certain'y gave great character to the 
retorts of the late Mr. Ferdinand Arkwright, a picturesque 
old gentleman who passed away a few years ago, of whom 
shortly before his death Forbes Robertson painted an 
admirable portrait with the twice-round white stock and 
the blue coat with brass buttons which he always affected. 
The halt in Mr. Arkwright’s speech was not so much a 
stammer as a kind of gulping inhalation over an occasional 
vowel. It was he who made two celebrated replies which 
have been variously attributed, amongst others, to Schou- 
valoff, to Travers (another stammerer), and, of course, to 
W.S. Gilbert. It was once Mr. Arkwright’s misfortune to 
take down to dinner a young lady who had not the wit to 
be entertained by bis conversation nor the good manners to 
be able to conceal the fact. At last in the middle of one of 
his best stories she yawned undisguisedly in his face. ‘‘ Oh 
y—you needn’t be so proud,” snapped the old gentleman, 
*T’ve got go—old in my teeth, too.”’ On another occasion 
at a dinner party he sat opposite a gentleman whose face 
was painfully discoloured. Mr. Arkwright turned to his 
neighbour and inquired of her in an undertone, ‘“‘ Who's 
that man over there with the bla—ack face?” The lady 
drew herself up and replied in chilly tones, ‘‘ That, sir, is my 
husband!’’ Quite unabashed, Mr. Arkwright at once 
replied with a beam of relief, “‘ Oh then y—you can tell me 
if he’s li—ike that all over ?” 


Apes practice of repartee appears to have gone out of 
fashion like the game of table tennis. Let us hope 
this is due to a general improvement in manners and to no 
obtunding of wits. But whatever the reason it is very 
seldom that one hears a cleverly-administered snub. A few 
years ago at a supper party I heard a certain well-known 
peer describing—one might almost say boasting of—a visit 
he had recently paid to Osborne. ‘I always maintain,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘that Osborne is the best-appointed country house in 
England. The attendance is something quite remarkable. 
There’s a footman to every two guests and the groom of the 
chambers is an absolutely marvellous fellow. You tell him 
at what time you want your tea or coffee or whatever it is 
in the morning, and there it is to the absolute tick of time.” 
‘“* Have they the same still-room maid at Osborne now that 
they had a few years ago?” interposed a tall, distinguished- 
looking member of the company whom I will call Mr. 
Omnium. ‘ Oh—er—I don’t know,” replied the puzzled 
peer. ‘Did you—er—did you know her?” ‘ No,”’ said 
Omnium, ‘“ I only wanted to join in the conversation.” 
I have received a letter from Nathaniel Lloyd and Co., 
advertising specialists, telling me that I was misin- 
formed about the history of the inception of a recent well- 
known Bovril poster; that it was not invented in the 
offices of the makers of the speciality advertised but in 
Lloyd and Co.’s own offices; that the poster, ‘like 
practically all good things, was an evolution of ideas.”’ 
I am sorry that my information was inaccurate, especially 
for the sake of the office boy, who, 1 presume, did not get 
the £100. 
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A Last Meal.—The following story 
has reached me concerning the late 
Colonel Benson, who did such splendid 
work in South Africa, and a private 
which is worth repeating. A private 
who had been twenty-four hours without food went to 
the colonel and asked when it was likely he should get 
anything to eat. ‘Eat!’ exclaimed the colonel, ‘did 
you become a soldier in order to eat?” ‘Yes, sir,” 
replied the private stolidly. The colonel called an orderly, 
‘“Get this man something to eat, and then shoot him.” 
“All right,” said the private cheerfully. ‘A boiled ham, a 
couple of ducks, plenty of potatoes, and don’t forget the 
beer please, and then load your guns.” The soldier got 
something to eat, and though he was not shot then was 
curiously enough afterwards killed in the same action as 
‘Colonel Benson. 


Intercepted Courtship.—A lover in New York who was 
debarred by astern parent from seeing the object of his 
affection sent the lady a novel to read. The parent thought 
it proper to glance through the pages before his child re- 
‘ceived the book and noticed several words in various pages 
underlined. The words when strung together formed a 
heart-stirring love letter and further asked the lady to reply 
in the same manner when sending back the book. The 
father, however, undertook to underline some words himself, 
and when the lover with beating heart opened the novel 
and started to work out the cryptogram was surprised and 
hurt beyond measure to find it ran as follows: ‘‘ Dear Ass,— 
I long to see your long ears and listen to your sweet bray, 
but, alas, cannot do so. Dear Ass, you must bray some- 
where else; the moon will be full to-night, oh! what joy to 
hear you bray at the beauteous orb.” The courtship came 
to a sudden end. 


-B.LINDSAY. 


The majestic entrance of the Cuzen of Hearts was somewhat marred by the too 


ta.thful attendance of her boots 


Many Happy Returns to—/ebruary 25: Princess Alice of 
Albany, the King of Wiirtemberg, 1848 ; Lord Glerawly, 1884 ; 
Lord Annaly, 1857. February 26 : Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
1861; Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, 1869 ; Lord Cromer, 
1841; Professor Mahaffy, 1839. February 27: Miss Ellen 
Terry, 1848 ; Duke of Richmond, 1818 ; Lord Buchan, 1850; 
Dr. Richard Garnett, 1835. February 28: Lord Saye and Sele, 
1830; Lord Rodney, 1857 5 Sir John Tenniel, 1820. March 1: 
Lord Duncannon, 1851; Lord Romilly, 1866; Duke of Leinster, 
1887. March 2: Pope Leo XIII, 1810; Lord Donoughmore, 
1875 ; Max O’Rell (M. Paul Blouét), 1848. March 3: Duke of 
Manchester, 1877; Lord Dysart, 1859; Lord Stopford, 1853. 


A BELLE IN A BALL. 


THE. TATLER 


A Belle in a Ball.—The latest novelty 
in the way of music-hall ‘ turns” is 
that which is being taken round the 
West-end variety theatres by Miss Belle 
Stone, beginning at the Canterbury. 
It is a performance in which the laws of gravity are appa- 
rently defied with impunity. Miss Stone is securely fastened 
inside a large steel globe, 27 in. 
in diameter, which she causes to 
travel up and down a high spiral 
way without outside aid of any 
kind whatever. She professes to 
turn the globe on its own axis by 
working her shoulders and elbows, 
and by throwing the whole of her 
strength forward when ascending 
and backwards when descending 
to enable herself to regu- 
late her speed to a nicety. 
This extraordinary _ per- 
formance was suggested by 
observing a squirrel turn- 
ing round in its cage, It 
was noticed that while the 
animal turned round like a 
wheel, it never really 
changed its place. It is 
only after many years of 
arduous practice that Miss 
Stone has been able to 
perfect the “‘act”’ as it is 
now presented. 


The £ s. d. of Public 
Work.—A man is said to be 
poor in Parliament 
on anything less than 
£5,000 a year. Of 
course the actual 
expenses of the posi- 
tion are—or should 
be—much less. 
£1,000 is a good safe 
sum to set down as 
election expenses, 
and nowadays — as 
there is a parliamen- 
tary limit with griev- 
ous penalties — the , 
candidate knows his 
liability to a sove- 
reign. In addition 
there is the subscrip- 
tion list. Some con- 
stituencies are very 
much more expensive 


than others. Rich eel Aare i . 

’ z In this feat, which is now on show a 
M.P. : make the some of the London music-halls, the per- 
running. W akefield, former after shutting herself inside the 
for instance, did not ball literally whirls down and then up 


mean a crushin g the spiral staircase 
expense to Lord 
Milton, but after 
subs EE OnE CILOD isa [There are many most respectable 
nificent tenure Wake- people in the idol trade in Birmingham, 
field’s next M.P. will and some are said to preside with easy 
be expected to have grace at missionary meetings—Daily 
a very long purse /] 

indeed. On the The heathen in his blindness 
whole a_ stand is Bows down to idols made 
pretty universally By free-and-easy Christians 

being made against Alf in the way of trade. 

these outgoings. Colonel 
Dawnay used to say, 
“When I was a member 
of Parliament I never knew 
what it was to have a 
shilling in my pocket or a And if he spurns salvation 

hare on my estate.” As I _ We cut the profits close 

say, those days are going, And sell those gimcrack Buddhas 
but even under most favour- At two pounds ten a gross, 
able conditions a bachelor ‘Then who shall call us bigots, 


M.P. would be chronically Who each poor heathen’s need 
penurious on {£1,000 a Anticipate by stocking 
year. The gods of ev’ry creed ? 


Hunt 


A NOVEL WAY OF DESCENDING 
A SPIRAL STAIRCASE 


Our Broad-mindedness 


We send the heathen missions 
And bid his soul rejoice ; 
We also send him idols 
And let him take his choice, 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


Adrian Ross. 


By 


aes talk of the town has lately been of the scandal in 
connection with the Grenadier Guards, or one battalion 
of them, and a good deal of the talk has been very much 
beside the question. Some writers have argued as if the 
peculiar practices which led to the trouble were common to 
the whole army, whereas they occurred in one battalion of 
one regiment of the Guards —a force which prides itself on 
having traditions of its own and not being like any of the 
line regiments. It is obvious that if any abuse or any 
foolish tradition remained in the army it would die hardest 
in the Guards, because there the esprit de corps is most 
exclusive. It is not the case, as continental critics will 
doubtless assume, that young officers in the British Army 
are frequently summoned before mock courts of their fellow 
officers and ignominiously flogged; nor is it the case that 
such practices are winked at by commanding officers. In a 
good many regiments the lessons of the war have been learnt 


aad applied. 
IN(eS the less is the scandal a serious symptom of two 
widespread diseases that have helped to cripple our 
army in the past and will render it powerless in the future 
if they are not eradicated. And these diseases are shown 
above all in the mental attitude of those who have con- 
demned the officers who revolted against indignity and have 
considered the former commanding officer of the battalion 
unjustly dismissed. The first fatal error is the assumption 
that the British Army, or at least the body of British officers, 
is kept up as a social organisation and not as a scientific 
hierarchy ; and the second fatal error is the notion—a relic 
of the old purchase system—that an officer's command is 
his freehold, not to be taken from him except for some 
serious offence. Now we shall never have a really modern 
and efficient army until it is generally considered that an 
officer is primarily a public servant, like a clerk or custom- 
house officer, who is expected to devote himself to the 
business of defending the Empire against possible enemies. 
That is his business ; he should be trained to it scientifically, 
and should devote himself chiefly to it. Social functions, 
sports, and general good-fellowship are well enough in their 
way, but should no more be allowed to take precedence of 
military duties and studies than is the case in any other 
profession. And, finally, no considerations of money or 
social position should be allowed to prevent a competent 
and zealous officer from rising to the head of his profession. 


here are some regiments in which expense is a tradition, 
and it is just as well, perhaps, that men of rank and 
wealth should have one or two corps in which they can have 
freedom for expenditure; but they must be keen soldiers 
with it, or else the rich regiment will be a plague spot of 
idleness. A regiment ought to be like a smaller college at 
Oxford or Cambridge; the officers should all be ready to 
support the honour of their regiment and should all con- 
tribute in a modest measure to the sports and social 
functions ; but when once this contribution was paid they 
should be free to do what they liked individually, as is 
surely the case in many regiments now. Now and then, in 
some of the smaller colleges, there is a certain amount of 
“‘ragging ’’ even now, but it is mild and as a rule innocuous 
and only directed to the suppression of some glaring social 
eccentricity, when it is not the outcome of mere animal 


spirits or a bump supper. 
Or” in one or two very small colleges which had been 
suffered to acquire a very bad tone would a studious 
undergraduate who chose to scorn delights and live laborious 
days be exposed to disapproval and annoyance. The 
‘“smug ’’ who reads for ten hours a day and talks ‘‘shop”’ 
in hall is despised not because he works hard but because 
he works ineffectively. He never takes the highest place; 
he would do much better if he reduced his hours. And 
even in a horsey college there is pride felt for a first class 
gained by a member of the college. The reason for this is 
that the persistent tradition of the place makes towards 
learning. Imperfect as the education may be, still, the 
university is meant for education, and it does not occur to 
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the rich poll man to despise the poor honours man. The: 


contempt is the other way. 
Be in the army, or in certain regiments at any rate, the 
reverse is the case. The officers who regard their 
duties as an irksome routine and get through them with the 
minimum of exertion are allowed to set the tone. I was 
told that a distinguished officer of the old school spoke of a 
more distinguished officer of the modern school as “a 
participled professional soldier.’’ The speaker would pro- 
bably have resented a description of himself as ‘a participled 
amateur soldier’’; that is an epithet which he would have 
reserved for the volunteers. Yet a soldier must be either 
one or the other. Fancy one barrister talking of another as 
an adjective professional lawyer! Yet every officer in the 
army is supposed to do military duty, whereas there are 
hundreds, one might almost say thousands, of barristers who 
do not expect, and in many cases do not desire, to practise 
after they are called. They have taken up the law as a 
reputable calling or to qualify them for some post; their 
real profession may be literature or politics. 


If is curious to see how nearly all the really distinguished 

officers who have been giving evidence before the com- 
mission inquiring into the war express themselves (in a 
colourless summary) in favour of a small, highly trained, 
professional army for foreign service, and a large citizen 
army of volunteers or militia for home defence. In a small 
scientific army officers such as those responsible for 
“ragging’’ scandals would have no place. No one doubts 
that they would die bravely for their country in a war; but 
unfortunately no one can doubt that the sooner they died 
the better for their army. The late Gr nadier scandal 
reads like a story of a disorganised public school. The 
commanding officer who has been dismissed seems, on the 
showing of his own friends, to have known nothing of the 
sort of informal and bullying tribunal kept up by his upper- 
form boys—I beg pardon, his subaltern officers. Nor, on 
the showing of his own friends, does he seem to have taken 
any steps to suppress this organisation when it was forced 
on his notice. The inference drawn by the parents of the 
boys who were bullied—I mean the young officers who were 
“ragged ’—that the house master—the lieutenant-colonel 
that is—connived at this irregular tribunal is but natural. 
No doubt the system was traditional in that house—regi- 
ment, that is—and in some cases it may have done no 
harm, But a house master with any insight would soon 
have discovered the ‘‘ragging’”’ court, and a house master 
with any strength of character would have put it down at 
once. If he failed to do this, need we wonder that the head 
master, Dr. Roberts—I mean the field-marshal—dismissed 
his assistant ? 


Some talk of peculation 

And muddled war accounts; 
Some ask for explanation 

Of contracts for remounts. 

But quite the choicest scandal 
That we have had for years 
Is the rag, rag, rag, rag, rag, rag 

In the British Grenadiers, 


For if some young subaltern 
Should happen to transgress 
He must towards the wall turn 
And then remove his dress, 
He’s flogged by brother officers 
Until he faints in tears, 
Through the rag, rag, rag, rag, rag, rag 
Of the British Grenadiers. 


We trust our old field-marshal 
Will win a fresh renown 
If with a hand impartial 
He puts such doings down; 
For sooner than allow them 
We would dispense for years 
With the set of silly schoolboys 
Who disgrace the Grenadiers. 
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BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 


Mr. Clumpsole: | say, you know, this is my dance, you know; shall we—er—take a turn, or shall |—er—‘‘talk” to you—er? 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


To Meet the Winner.—A match has been 
arranged between M. Henri Fournier of France 
and Mr. Alexander Winton of America, who 
may be accepted as adequate representatives of 
their respective nations. They are to meet in 
three pursuit races of twenty-five miles on 
tracks in the States. The end of July has 
been fixed as the date so as not to clash with 
the Gordon-Bennett race. Great Britain is 
to have a look in, too; Jarrott has cabled a 
challenge to pit himself against the winner 
whichever it shall prove to be. 


A Representative Entry.—This match, or 
series of matches, ought to provide excellent 
sport ; but such individual challenges do not 
necessarily eliminate the real champion of the 
world. Far truer tests are those supplied by 
the big events of the automobile calendar. 
In no sport, perhaps, do the best men from all 
quarters come together so frequently and 
under conditions so fair to all. Witness the 
names already sent in for the Circuit 
des Ardennes—Baron Pierre de Crawhez, 
Baron P. de Caters, Gaston Guders, Jarrott, 
Clément, Augiéres, Osmont, Heath, Pinson, 
Charron, Count Zborowski, Chauchard, Four- 
nier, Mayhew, Edge, and Jenatzy. Here 
are Belgians, French, Austrians, Americans, 
and English. The list will doubtless be con- 
siderably extended before the race takes place, 
and this is only one test of several in the season 
in which the lions will be brought together. 


Racing Experiences.—His paper on the 
sporting and educational aspects of motor 
racing showed Mr. Charles Jarrott in a new 
light, and it 
must be ad- 
mitted that 
besides draw- 
ing some useful 
Jessons with 
regard to tour- 
ing carriages 
he gave an 
exceedingly 
graphic ac- 
count of the 


various events in which he had taken part. 
The former matter I have already alluded to, 
and it will not be uninteresting, | think, to 
recapitulate briefly one or two of the salient 
points of the second. Mr. Jarrott’s appren- 
ticeship began in the Paris-Bordeaux race 
of 1899. He competed upon a motor tricycle. 
He had done a good deal of riding before- 
hand and was fairly fit, but after five hours 
from the start he found himself as complete a 
physical wreck as anyone could be. He had 
not learned yet to take things philosophically, 
so apart from the actual bodily fatigue 
every little trouble told tremendously 
upon him. He was inexperienced, too, 
and the preparations he had made 
were naturally inadequate—his goggles 
primitive and ineffective, his clothing 
comfortable enough at the early 
morning start but not conducive to 
hard pedalling when the sun came out. 
So when about fifty or sixty miles from 
the finish the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and short circuiting was added 
to the previous difficulties, the British 
champion, whom no one will accuse of 
want of heart, got off and Jay down by 
the roadside, only thankful that 
so far as he was concerned the 
race was over. 


Not Done With.— This shows 
that motor racing even in the 
days of comparatively mild 
speeds was no child’s play. 
Most of us probably would have 
been satisfied after such experi- 
ences as these. Not so Mr. 
Jarrott ; he had tasted: blood as 
it were and must go on. The 
Berlin race of the year before 
last saw him mounted for the 
first time on a big racing car, 
and accordingly it was the be- 
ginning of a new education for 
him. He started off with all the zeal of a 
novice quite convinced that the right pro- 
cedure was to drive what he calls “red,” 
sticking at no danger whatever. The result 
of these tactics was 
that before he 
reached Aix-la- 
Chapelle he had 
thrown out his 
mechanician at a 
right-angle turn, 
and it was not till 
the unfortunate man 
had besought him 
practically on his 
hands and_ knees 
that Mr.  Jarrott 
steadied down a bit. 
This race at any 
rate taught him that 
Chevalier Réné de 
Knyff’s advice was 

correct, that the 
most important 
thing after all was 
“to get there” 
alive. 


Festina Lente. 


Davis & Sanford _w more careful 


M. FOURNIER'S RIVAL 


Mr. Alexander Winton of the United States 


style of driving 
stood Mr. Jarrott 
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in good stead in the Vienna race. His car 
was of lighter build than others of similar 
type, and he determined to go slow for the 
first fifty miles till the road became smooth. 
It was not easy to 
see inferior vehicles 
run past him, but 
the policy was 
proved sound by his 
finishing third. 


M. HENRI 


Who is matched in a 25 mile motor race against Mr. A. Winton 


FOURNIER OF FRANCE 


A Win at Last.—Mr. Jarrott’s persever- 
ance was rewarded by his success in the 
Circuit des Ardennes. His troubles in this 
case were all before the race. When he 
reached Bastogne on the night preceding it 
there was not a bed to be had. So with the 
philosophy which he had acquired in earlier 
experiences he sat down on his bag in the 
middle of the road and lit a cigarette. Even- 
tually a kindly local was struck by this curious 
sight, made inquiries, and put him up. 
Those who got into the one hotel fared in 
reality worse than he did, and it was amusing, 
says Mr. Jarrott, to see notabilities of the 
motor world sitting round packing cases in 
the stable yard trying to eat their dinner by 
the light of many tallow candles. There were 
plenty of mishaps in the race itself. Within the 
first thirty miles Jenatzy and his engineer were 
lying mixed up in a heap of fragments in per- 
haps the most complete wreck of a motor car 
which has ever occurred, and soon after 
Charron, Caters, and Crawhez were piled up 
at one corner or another. The dust was 
largely to blame for these accidents. In the 
pine forests, where the wind could not disperse 
it, the air was like a November fog. It was 
no use slackening speed. At the corner at 
Longiers Mr. Jarrott executed a_ perfect 
manoeuvre in turning clean round on the 
dust—and he did it again two rounds 
later. 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘‘ Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,” ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
THE SECRET OF THE WATERFALL. 
CHAPTER XIJ.—THE RUINED HOME. 


“There are heart-shocks so terrible in their suddenness as for a 

time to leave the mind a blank. This was the condition into 
‘which David Ambler fell as he gazed vacantly at the fatal letter 
which he still held in his hand. Gradually consciousness returned, 
this hand dropped to his side, and the paper fell to the ground. The 
.act of stooping to pick it up aided his faculties, and he read it again 
with a fuller sense of its meaning. 

“Never to return!” What devil’s work was here to blast his 
‘good name? Or was it that he had been living in a fool’s paradise, 
and that his belief in woman’s purity was a monstrous delusion ? 
For if this one woman was false all women were false, all the world 
was false. 

False? His ideal shattered? Margaret false? No, no, no! 
With fierce fury and scorn of himself he uttered the word aloud, and 
so absorbing is the histrionic gift in such a man as he—a man who 
‘thus suddenly is brought face to face with a tragic issue upon which 
his happiness and his faith in human goodness hang—that had the 
situation been a dramatic invention and he had spoken the word on 
ithe stage with equal force of passion thunders of applause would 
have greeted him, And for a moment, with the ring of his own 
agony in his ears, with all his senses wrought to an abnormal pitch, 
he was self-deluded and believed himself to be enacting a scene 
which he intended to be a tour de force. The delusion passed, and 
he knew that he was standing in his deserted home, and that the 
‘woman who had been to him the touchstone of purity had fled from 
‘this sacred refuge of truth and virtue. 

What other construction could be placed upon her flight than that 
‘she had chosen the downward path? Guiltless of any wrong he 
might have done her had it been in his nature to play her false, to 
splay any woman false, the miserable conviction was forced upon him 
that she had led with him a life of systematic deceit, had fooled him 
‘to the top of his bent, had made sport of his finer feelings to please 
her own frivolous nature ; and the moment he was out of her way 
and she could count upon his absence had yielded to her grosser 
instincts and had cast him off. He searched his mind for any 
cause he might have unwittingly given her, and he could think of 
none. He took no credit to himself that he had a clean record, that 
che had respected womanhood in every woman he met on or off the 
stage. It was with him an inherent principle. An awakening of 
which he had never dreamed had come. The idol he had worshipped 
-was no better than a wanton. 

A wanton? Then there was a man involved in this wreck of an 
honourable name, of a high ambition, of a peaceful and loving home. 
‘Who was the man ? 

So unsuspicious had David Ambler been, so skilfully had Lord 
Camburton played his cards, that he did not lay at that false friend’s 
-door a greater culpability than he could have laid at the door of a 
dozen men who had paid court to his wife. For Lord Camburton 
was not the only professed admirer of Margaret. When they com- 
menced their career in Ridgway-on-Sea this nobleman had sent her 
ypresents which she had returned. He had taken the rebuff with 
good temper and had ceased to throw out his glittering baits. But 
in London young fools and old vvwés had surrounded her, had written 
flattering letters, had sent costly gifts, and had played the devil’s 
game to which most beautiful actresses are subjected. David and 
Margaret had frequently spoken of these base-minded hangers-on of 
‘the stage and had rated them at their proper value, holding them in 
the contempt they deserved. His faith in her had been absolute ; 
she could pass through fire unhurt ; and he had believed that he 
-was to her a law which she honestly followed. He had but to 
say, ‘Do this,” “ Do that,” and she had smiled and obeyed. Was 
this smiling obedience part of the deceit she had practised ? 

Who was the man? Who was the man? To such a pitch was 
ihe wrought that he had already resolved to pursue her, to discover 
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her with the villain who had done him this infamous, this irreparable, 
wrong and to deal out to him the punishment which was his due. 
As to her punishment—well, that was not yet clear. Time enough 
to think of that. From the state of chaos in which he was plunged 
he could draw but one settled resolve—to be revenged upon the man 
who had ruined his life. 

For it was ruined. His short and brilliant career was at an end. 
Never again would he appear upon the stage to be pointed at as the 
man whose wife had deserted him, to be spoken of slightingly, or 
with amused pity in clubs and public places. The glory of the future 
of which he had dreamed was enveloped in a black shroud of shame. 
There was but one possible vindication. Lost to manhood would he 
be if he sat idly down and submitted to this disgrace. 

Throughout the whole of these wild and whirling thoughts the 
image of Margaret presented itself, not as she had proved to be but 
as he had believed her to be in the falsely-happy past. Their first 
meeting, their triumphs in the country theatre, their rehearsals in the 
woods and by the sea, the avowal of his love, their marriage in the 
old church in Norbury. Among the most vivid of these pictures was 
the falling snow on their wedding day. 

The persistent recurrence of this vision of falling snow seemed to 
invite some pity for Margaret, so fair, so sweet, so pure had she been 
to him on that day. He rejectedit. Again and again it presented 
itself, again and again he rejected it. Pity for her who had brought 
this foul shame upon him ! 

There was work for him to do. Before he decided upon the first 
steps he must learn as much of the truth as he could extract from 
independent witnesses. He summoned the maid and collected his 
senses for the task before him. 

“When did your mistress leave ?” 

“Very early this morning, sir.” 

“Did she go to the theatre ?” 

“TI don’t know, sir. She told me to fetch a cab and I fetched 
one from the rank. She took a travelling bag with her.” 

“ Did you hear her tell the cabman where to drive ?” 

“No, sir.” 

““ Was it a strange cabman or one you know ?” 

“One I know, sir. He has often driven you to the theatre.” 

“Go and see if he is on the rank and bring him here.” 

“Tf he is not there shall I bring another cab?” 

“ No.” 

While the maid was away he searched the apartments for 
evidences of the flight. Margaret had not taken with her any of her 
stage wardrobe. Two plain walking dresses were gone and such of 
her clothing as a lady going on a journey would select. Some of her 
jewellery was missing, but every trinket he had given her was left 
behind. Those she had taken were what she had purchased out of 
her private purse. Of their united salaries of £50 a week he 
had insisted that she should retain £10 for her private use, and this 
money she had kept in a small cash box in her wardrobe. The key 
was on the mantelpiece ; he opened it and found it empty. 

In an agony of impatience he went down to the street door to see 
if the cab was coming ; it was just turning the corner, and he ran 
towards it. The cabman touched his hat. David was a good fare ; 
most actors are. 

‘“ Where to, sir?” 

‘Vl tell you directly. You drove my wife this morning.” 

“Yes, sir, to Charing Cross Station to catch the nine o’clock 
train to Paris.” 

Paris! He knew now in which direction to commence the 
pursuit. It was with difficulty he controlled himself, but he could 
not stop the violent throbbing of his heart. 

‘She caught the train ?” 

‘Only a minute to spare. 
through the barrier.” 

Then followed the crucial question : 
her at the station ?” : 

““T didn’t see anyone, sir.” 


I took the ticket for her and saw her 


“ Was anyone waiting for 
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There were no further questions to ask ; the man had told all he 
knew. 

It was now past nine o’clock, too late to catch the night train for 
Paris. He would have to wait till morning. Before he left London 
he had a duty to perform ; the manager of the theatre must be 
informed of his intended departure and of the uncertainty as to the 
day of his return, The production of the new play would have to be 
postponed or another actor engaged to take the leading réle. 
Jumping into the cab he gave the address, and arriving at the 
manager’s house was relieved to learn that he was out. It saved 
him the torture of being asked questions to which he must return 
evasive answers, for it seemed to him vital that Margaret’s. flight 
should be kept from the public ear. He scribbled a hasty note and 
said he would write more fully later on, Then he returned to his 
desolate home. 

He kept up all night ; sleep was impossible. Pacing to and fro 
or sitting in his chair he vainly endeavoured to compose his mind. 
In his agony of impatience to be up and doing, in the torture of 
waiting, each minute ‘seemed prolonged to twenty times its proper 
duration. There were photographs of Margaret in the room; he 
could not bear to took at them. Silent voices pierced his heart. 
“False, false, false!” He had had but little sleep the last two 
nights and he was very tired. 
Now and again he fell into a 
doze and awoke with a start ;*but 
even during these brief periods of 
semi-consciousness he heard the 
word, and the dominant picture 
that still presented itself was that 
of softly-falling snow and he and 
Margaret walking out of the old 
church in Norbury. Awake, he 
saw with his mind’s eye the white 
snow falling, falling. 

Early in the morning he was 
on his way to the station to catch 
the early train to Paris. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MARGARET IN PARIS. 


n Paris Margaret had also passed 
a nightof agony. The heart- 
less slanderer who. for his own 
base ends had planned this ruin 
had directed her to go to the 
Hétel Richmond and wait there 
till the following morning when 
she would “learn all.” She under- 
stood but too well the meaning of 
these two simple words. It had 
been represented to her under the 
seal of secrecy that her husband 
had been for some time playing 
her false, that his professed love 
for her was a mockery, that he 
had married her to make money 
out of her talents, that the avowed 
purpose of his visit to Paris was a subterfuge, and that he had 
taken with him another woman to whom he had given his heart. 
If she would bestow a little thought upon an actress for whom 
he had obtained an engagement in Ridgway-on-Sea and who 
had followed him to London and played in his company there 
she would have no difficulty in guessing who this woman was. And 
into the deluded wife’s ears had been instilled the poisonous words, 
“There is a child; has he ever spoken to you about it?” Never. 
Its existence had been kept a profound secret in Ridgway-on-Sea 
and was being kept a profound secret in London. The slanderer, 
professing the deepest sympathy for her, had promised that proofs of 
her husband’s treachery would be supplied very soon after her arrival 
in Paris. Some indirect confirmation of these slanders was furnished 
by David’s refusal to allow her to accompany him to Paris. “ It 
would not be good for your health. Stop at home and rest, dear 
love.” What mockery—what mockery! Burning with indignation, 
her heart torn with the agony of love betrayed, always impulsive, 
and of a nature too easily stirred, Margaret had fallen into the trap. 
Wounded in her tenderest point she had not stopped to reflect but 
had followed the traitor’s fatal advice to go to Paris and with her 
own eyes “learn all.” 
Arrived at the Hotel Richmond Margaret engaged rooms. 
Requested to sign her name in the visitors’ book she hesitated a 
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moment and then wrote “ Margaret Delmore.” She was shown to 
her apartment and there endeavoured to obtain repose to strengthen 
herself for the discovery to be made on the following morning. But 
she could not rest. As it was with David in his deserted home in 
London so was it with her in this strangely quiet hotel—so strangely 
quiet that she seemed shut out from the busy world. It was her first 
visit to Paris, the first time in her life that she had felt herself 
utterly alone. Of the food she ordered she could eat very little, but 
she drank two or three cups of tea. She remained in her apartment 
a couple of hours until the silence and the solitude so affected her 
that she felt as if her senses were leaving her. It would be a relief 
to go out into the streets. 

But there the brilliant lights, the hum of merry voices, the gaiety 
of the people who passed this way and that, deepened the sense of 
desolation which weighed upon her like a funereal pall. She passed 
a famous theatre where an audacious comedy was being performed. 
An act was just over,and many ofthe audience were trooping out for 
fresh air and to smoke and drink. They were laughing and talking 
in the highest of spirits. She shuddered and hurried on. All that 
she saw and heard seemed to mock her, to accentuate her 
misery. 

The letter David had written to her in Paris bore the address of 
the hotel at which he stopped. 
It was situated in the Rue St. 
Honoré, not far from the Hétel 
Richmond. She wended her way 
in that direction, not with any 
defined purpose in her mind but 
because he was the only human 
link in all this gay city. She 
could not speak French well, but 
she succeeded in making herself 
understood. It was of women 
she inquired her way. 

The name of the hotel was. 
on the postern of the courtyard 
through which it was necessary to 
pass to reach the office. Some 
men were sitting there drinking 
and smoking... Standing in 
shadow Margaret looked to see 
if David was among them. He 
was not. 

She lingered some time in the 
vicinity of the hotel, walked to 
and fro, crossed and _ recrossed 
the road, adopting precautions 
in order not to draw attention 
upon herself. No one spoke to 
her or molested her; she was 
thankful for that. But she was 
miserably conscious of the ignoble 
part she was playing—a spy upon 
the movements of the man to 
whom she had _ plighted her 
troth. A feeling of self-despisal 
stole upon her. Why should she 
wait? Why not openly inquire 
if he was in the hotel, and if 
he were to accuse him to his face ? The woman would be with 
him and the shameful story would be revealed. She nerved herself 
to this bold task, The suspense was maddening ; she could endure 
it no longer. ‘ 

A clerk was in the office making up his accounts. 
forward. 

“ What does madame require ?” 

““T wish to see Mr. David Ambler.” 

‘Monsieur Ambler?” He turned over the pages of an office 
book. 

“ He is not in the hotel, madame.” 

“But he stopped here, did he not ?” 

“ He was here two nights, madame. He has left.” 

“ For another hotel? Can you give me its name?” 

“ Not for another hotel, madame.” He rang a bell and a porter 
appeared who answered a question put to him by the clerk. 
‘Madame has heard. Monsieur Ambler left Paris this morning. 
He will be now in London.” : 

She caught her breath. But she must learn something more, 

“ And the lady who was with him?” 

“There was no lady with monsieur. 
alone.” 


THE FAR EAST 


He came 


He came alone; he left: 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Pretty Lady Beatrix.—Lady 
Beatrix Herbert, who is just en- 
gaged to be married, is the pretty 
elder daughter of the Countess of 
Pembroke, who was the lovely Lady 
Beatrix Lambton. Lady Beatrix 
thas inherited her mother’s good 
looks as well as her Christian name. 
Since her coming out a few years 
ago she has assisted her mother in. 
her social duties, and when the 
mother and her two lovely daughters 
stand together receiving the guests 
the picture is indeed a pleasing one. 
Lady Beatrix was conspicuous by 
her exertions and the success that 
‘attended them at the Stafford 
House féte of last season. She is 
fond of outdoor sports and usually 
the at Lord 
Pembroke’s shooting parties on the 
Wilton estate. 


A Coming Débutante. — An 
interesting débutante is Miss Vic- 


accompanies guns 


toria Legge, who comes out this 
season at the age of seventeen. 
She is an extremely pretty girl and 
very attractive—rather of the Dres- 
-den china style, fair, fresh, and 
blue-eyed, with a quantity of beau- 
tiful hair. No doubt she will be a 
good deal about the Court, since 
cher father, Colonel Legge, is one of 
the and her 
‘brother, Master Nigel Legge, a nice 


King’s equerries ; 
‘boy of thirteen, is a page of honour to his 
Majesty. Her mother, the Hon. Mrs. Legge, 
was formerly one of Queen Victoria’s maids of 
honour, and so far a royal favourite that the 
‘Queen acted as godmother to her first baby, 
who was accordingly given the names of 
‘Victoria Alexandrina ‘in addition to the Stella 
which was the choice of the family. Mrs. 
Legge is, of course, a sister of Major Lambert 
-of Beau Parc, who has been Comptroller of 
the Lord Lieutenant’s Household since Lord 
_ Cadogan’s time. The débutante is an only 
-daughter, to whose education her parents have 
-devoted much attention, and though fond of 
golf and cycling she is also very well read. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Forest.—Neither the 
‘Colonial Secretary nor Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain are credited with a very lively sense of 
humour but the latter once scored distinctly off 
this father. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain planted 
some years ago a considerable number of 
young larch and oak trees in his grounds at 
Highbury, and shortly after the planting 
‘process had been finished gave a small dinner 
to which Mr. Austen Chamberlain was bidden. 
No one knows better than his son the 


Week by Week. 


Langfier 


LADY BEATRIX HERBERT 


Whose engagement to Captain Nevile Wilkinson of the 


Coldstream Guards has recently been announced 


Colonial Secretary’s love of punctuality and his 


intense dislike of waiting or keeping anyone 
waiting for dinner. In spite of this knowledge, 
however, of his father’s character Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain kept the whole party waiting 
for their dinner quite fifteen minutes, and on 
meeting the piercing and inquiring glance of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as he entered the 
room said gaily, “ My dear father, 1 am so 
sorry I have kept you all waiting, but you see 
I lost my way in that forest of yours.” Every- 
one smiled except the Colonial Secretary. 


His Majesty and Politics—King Ed- 
ward VII. has always shown a singular 
amount of tact in dealing with politics, and 
it would be quite impossible for any person 
to say what are his Majesty’s genuine political 
convictions. In the matter of personal friend~ 
ship he has bestowed that honour on men of 
the most varied political views. For instance, 
Lord Cadogan, Lord Rosebery, Lord Roth- 
schild, and Lord Playfair are among the 
King’s most intimate friends. It is also worthy 
of notice that the members of the King’s 
immediate household are persons entirely dis- 
sociated from public life. 
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In Town.—The frequent visits 
of the Court to London have kept 
town full of many 
people, and the opening of Parlia- 
ment has brought about a further 
influx of distinguished personages. 
The exodus to the Continent this 
year has been very much slower 


well-known 


than usual, which may be partly 
accounted for by the King’s con- 
tinued presence in London.. Many 
people will shortly depart to brighter 
and warmer climes than London. 
Baron de Meyer with his excep- 
tionally lovely wife has already 
gone to Italy, and Lady Ormonde 
will spend the next few weeks at 
Nice. Many distinguished victims 
of influenza, including Lord Londes- 
borough and Sir Alfred Cooper, 
who are on the road to recovery, 
will hasten away as soon as their 
health permits. 


Peers as Dairymen.—Lord Ray- 
leigh is one of the largest dairy 
farmers in England; he farms 
something like 2,000 acres wholly 
devoted to the dairy industry. He 
began to farm in a comparatively 
small way many years ago, and 
the present immense dairy business 
at Terling, Lord Rayleigh’s seat in 
Essex, was the result of hard work 
and enterprise. Lord Ripon also 

goes in largely for dairy farming, 
and in the little Yorkshire town which bears 
his title Lord Ripon’s milk carts may 
frequently be seen. Lord Rothschild is, of 
course, a notable dairy farmer, and his herd 
of Jersey cattle at Tring are world-famous. 
It is rumoured that Lord Rosebery, who farms 
in a very large way at Dalmeny, is interested 
in a dairy business at Kensington. 


Royal Movements.—During their resi- 
dence in town the King and Queen will 
visit Marlborough House in order to inspect 
the progress of the improvements which 
have been introduced there preparatory to 
its occupation by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. They will also inspect York House, 
Ambassadors’ Court, with the view of consider= 
ing some alterations which are proposed to fit 
it up as a London residence for Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark, who at present 
occupy the suite of rooms in Buckingham 
Palace which in the late Queen’s time was 
always reserved for the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught. York House will do very well 
for Prince and Princess Charles, who have no 
children, but it has long been far too small 
for the Prince of Wales’s increasing family. 
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The Crimson Ramblers’ Concert.—This 
cheery band of amateurs—six-and-twenty in 
number—are among the most popular and 
most entertaining of fashionable musical 
societies. Dressed as pierrots and pierrettes, 
under the indefatigable management of 
Mr. Arthur Thesiger, they rattle off a crisp 
programme of the latest coon, comic, and 
musical-comedy songs, interspersed with 
catches, glees, and whistling, banjo, and ’cello 
solos. On February 21 at Chelsea Town 
Hall they gave a concert under the patronage 
of Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Duchess 
of Somerset, the Duchess of 
Bedford, and many more in aid 
of the Oxford House. Mr. Arthur 
Thesiger was conductor and 
leading comedian, being admi- 
rably supported in the latter 
capacity by Mr. Ralph Cameron. 
The orchestra included Misses 
Violet and Lynette Mitchell, 
Miss Lena de Rutzen, Miss 
Mildred Webb, Miss Kathleen 
Campbell, and Mr. Home Gor- 
don. The photos on this page 
were taken by that clever 
amateur, Mrs. Mitchell of 28, 
Cornwall Gardens. 


The Latest Engagement.— 
Lady Elizabeth Manners, who is 
engaged to Lord George Scott, 
is the youngest and prettiest of 
the three daughters of the Duke 
of Rutland by his second wife, 
Janetta Duchess of Rutland, 
who died some four years ago. 
The eldest of the three sisters 
committed suicide under sad circumstances 
in Knipton Lake within a year of her 
mother’s death. Lady Elizabeth is quite a 
girl. She was most carefully brought up 
by her mother, is well instructed, and 
highly accomplished like the late duchess. 
Since the latter’s death Lady Elizabeth has 
been under the care of her sister-in-law, 
Lady Granby, who has well played the 
part of guardian to her two motherless 
sisters-in-law. 


A Prolific Family.—Lord Herries, who 
has lost a brother and a sister within the last 
few weeks, is the head of the Maxwell family, 
which despite the ravages of death is 
sufficiently prolific to be for the present safe 
from any fear of extinction. He was himself 
the eldest of sixteen children—seven sons and 
nine daughters—twelve of whom, I believe, 
are still alive, though he has only two 
daughters living and no son. These two 
girls were born in the same year—one in 
January and the other in December—and 
they are so much alike and so nearly of an 
age that people constantly take them for 
twins. The elder, Miss Gwendolen Maxwell, 
is heir-presumptive to the Scottish peerage, 
though it is said they are coheiresses to the 
estate. Unless a son is born the English 
barony must fall into abeyance. 


A Great Catholic Peer.— The Maxwells 
are all Roman Catholics, and I believe six of 
the nine sisters of Lord Herries took the veil. 
Miss Winifred Maxwell, who died the other 
day at the Sacred Heart Convent, Roe- 
hampton, was one of these. Naturally, Lord 
Herries married into a Catholic family also. 
Lady Herries was before marriage Miss 
Angela Howard, a daughter of the late Lord 
Howard of Glossop, handsome and _ hospit- 
able, but never so actively religious as her 
husband’s mother. 


Mr. Arthur Thesiger 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Lover of Dogs.—Lady Kathleen 
Pilkington, whose portrait appears on page 
303, is the only daughter of the late Lord 
Desart and the wife of Sir Thomas Milborne- 
Pilkington. As befits the wife of a typical 
Yorkshire squire and a thorough sportsman, 
Lady Kathleen loves a country life. She is a 
splendid rider fearless in the hunting field, 
and naturally 
a great lover 
of horses. 
She may be 
said to have 
started the 
fashion for 
toy bulldogs, 
which are 
her — special 
canine fancy, 
and she has 
won several 


cham pion- 
ships with 
hye pets; 
She owns 
one of the 
finest speci- 
mens of this 
kind of dog 
in the coun- . 
try, which 
bears the 
name of Pére 
Boojum. 
Lady Kath- 
leen has inherited much of her father’s 
literary tastes and has written many 
articles for the more serious magazines. 
Before her marriage she was cha- 
peroned by Mrs. Bischoffsheim, the 
mother of Lord Desart’s second wife, 
who gave several balls in her honour. 
She now spends most of her time at 
one or other of her husband’s country 
houses, generally at Chevet Park near 
Wakefield. 


The Queen and Hunting.—The 
Queen’s recent appearance at a meet of 
hounds reminds one that formerly she 
used to ride a great deal and often 
appeared at the meets of the Norfolk 
packs with her two sons. On several 
occasions she rode a short distance with 
the hounds, but can never be said to 
have hunted. Then she took to driy- 
ing and drove her own pony-cart for years. 
Now she does not drive very much herself, 
and she usually leaves the driving of her 
electric victoria to the chauffeur though she 
can manage the steering apparatus with great 
skill when she wishes to. A curious fact not 
generally known with regard to her riding was 
that she sat on the wrong side. This was 
owing to a stiff knee. 


Miss Adelaide Campbell 
and Mrs. Christopher 
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Who gave a concert in aid of Oxford 
House last Saturday at the Chelsea 
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Pretty Princess Alice.—Princess Alice of 
Albany, the sister of the Duke of Coburg, who- 
will be nineteen on February 25, is one of the 
prettiest and liveliest of our Royal Family. 
She used to be a great favourite with the late 
Queen and she is now a great favourite of the 
German Empress. She is clever and intelligent 
and has inherited a great deal of her mother’s. 
common sense. She has had a trying part 
to play, for Englishwomen have not been 
popular at the German Court since the days 
of the Empress Frederick, but she has- 
played it well and broken down the prejudice 
as far as she personally is concerned. It 
would be a very good thing if she married the- 
Crown Prince, though he is only a year her 
senior, and the marriage would be distinctly 
fashionable as things go here, where the 
brides get older every year. She has been: 
carefully educated and is a fearless horse- 
woman and bicyclist. 


An American Peeress.—Lady Donough- 
more, whose portrait I give on page 301, is- 
one of the daughters of Mr. Michael P. Grace, 
an American who has taken up his abode in. 
London permanently. Like most: 
Americans the Graces are very 
hospitable, and their house in Bel- 
grave Square has been the scene of 
many a_ brilliant entertainment. - 
Lady Donoughmore has been mar- 
ried rather more than a year, and 
her husband is one of the young 
men of the present day of whom 
great things are expected in the 
political world. He has spent some 
time in the East under Sir Henry 
Blake, the Governor of Singapore, 
and seemed to be following in the 
steps of his bril- 
liant uncle and. 
warmest friend, 
Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson, 
when he was 
‘recalled to Eng- 
land by thedeath. 
of his father, 


The Lord 
Chamberlain. — 
During the 
period of courts. 
and levées the 
Lord Chamber- 
lain is the most 
hard-worked 
official. of the 
Court, for though 
he is ably as- 
sisted by skilful 
subordinates. 
—notably Mr. 
Tupper—he has 
an immense deal 
to do, snot to 
mention per- 


Mr. Ralph Cameron 
THE CRIMSON RAMBLERS 


Town Hall sonal attendance 
at the functions 
themselves. Lord Clarendon is an ideal Lord 


Chamberlain. He has lived all his life in the 
shadow of the Court, and there is probably no 
question of detail or etiquette with which he is. 
not acquainted. Probably his most memorable: 
experience was chaperoning the Czar during 
his visit to Balmoral in 1895, when there was: 
a dynamite scare on. It was an anxious 
time. Lord Clarendon says that he felt as if 
the whole weight of the Russian Empire had 
been removed from his mind when the Czar 
departed for Paris. 
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Barnett 


THE THREE GRACES—LADY DONOUGHMORE AND HER TWO SISTERS 


Lady Donoughmore—who is sitting—is a daughter of Mr. Michael P. Grace, a well-known American who is now living in England 
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ONE OF THE QUEEN’S MAIDS OF HONOUR—THE HON. VIOLET VIVIAN 


She is a sister of the present Lord Vivian and a daughter of the late peer 
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Lafayette 


LADY KATHLEEN PILKINGTON 


Is the wife of Sir Thomas Pilkington and a niece of Lord Desart 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


M" Marshall Hall, K.C., has written a 

letter to Golf Illustrated stating his 
opinion that, in view of the new Licensing 
Act, golf clubs will have to amend their rules 
in regard to the admission of temporary 
members. If Mr. Marshall Hall is correct 
the alterations required involve a_ serious 
hardship on golfers and will certainly affect 
the finances of golf clubs since the formalities 
required by the new Act will greatly interfere 
with the free interchange of hospitality ex- 
tended by members of golf clubs to each 
other. Although it is admitted on all hands 
that the Act is directed against bogus clubs 
and not against golf clubs at all, it seems 
doubtful if its provisions are so worded as 
to render golf clubs, as at present carrried 
on, immune from prosecution and conviction 
at the discretion of magistrates. Many golf 


rival, and there can be no doubt that Nice 
will benefit greatly by the addition of a golf 
course to its other attractions. 


tis a far cry to Ceylon, and although the 
isle of spices can never be a week-end 
resort for the Briton it is quite within the 
range of possibility in these days of rapid 
transit that it may become a serious rival to 
the Riviera as a winter resort. The climate 
and scenery of Ceylon are unrivalled, espe- 
cially in the higher altitudes, and all kinds of 
sport and amusements are to be had. Golf 
is firmly established, and the Cingalese and 
other native ‘gentlemen are becoming keen 
players. There are several courses in the 
island, two at Colombo, but the best is at 
Nuwara Eliya, a famous health resort situated 
at a high altitude about the centre of the 


pee Scarborough Golf Club could not have 

made a better choice of a professional 
to succeed Harry Vardon than Edward Ray, 
who has been for some time professional to- 
the Churston Golf Club, Like Vardon, Ray 
is a native of Jersey, and is perhaps the most 
promising of the younger school of players. 
His position in recent championships has 
been a most honourable one, and it has 
steadily improved each year. 


Pe four champions—Herd, Vardon, Braid, 

and Taylor—are to pay a visit to 
Bournemouth on March 25 and 26, when a 
tournament will take place for £40 in prize 
money subscribed by the Meyrick and Bourne- 
mouth golf clubs and £10 donated by the 
Bournemouth Corporation, which owns the 
links. Many improvements are being carried 


GOLF IN CEYLON—A GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE NUWARA ELIYA GOLF CLUB 


clubs realising this have already altered their 
rules, but it is to be hoped that instead of 
this tame submission to an obvious and un- 
intentional injustice some steps will be taken 
to have the Act amended so as to preserve 
to golf clubs the innocent amenities they at 
present enjoy. 


he new links at Cagnes, close to Nice, 
are now in full operation and are 
proving a great attraction. Although Nice 
is certainly more central and nearer Monte 
Carlo and the other popular Riviera resorts 
it may be doubtful whether the golf club and 
course will ever be a serious rival to the 
older-established organisation at Cannes. The 
latter town is certainly the more select and 
fashionable, and the immediate patronage of 
the Grand Duke Michael of Russia which 
the Cannes Club enjoys is likely to preserve 
it as the rendezvous of the grande monde 
and the Mecca of Riviera golf. At the same 
time Cannes will be none the worse for a 


island. Our illustration this week shows a 
group of golfers at the club there, 


ondon golfers who are looking out for a 
cheap golf club with a good course and 
within easy access of town, things it may be 
said not easily come by nowadays, should pay 
a visit to Maidenhead. The clubhouse and 
first tee are only two minutes walk from 
the station, which is thirty-five minutes run 
from Paddington. The course of eighteen 
holes is excellently laid out on a high plateau 
above the town, commanding delightful views 
of the Thames valley, and the air is most 
bracing. As the soil is gravel it is a perfectly 
dry course in winter. The entrance fee is 
only £3 3s. and the annual subscription 
£2 2s., while ladies are admitted for an 
entrance fee of #1 Is. and an annual sub- 
scription of the same modest figure. There 
is a resident professional, A. Simpson, who is 
acapable coach, and the green is never 
crowded, 
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out on the links at the expense of the corpora~ 
tion, and these will be completed by the date 
of the tournament. Bournemouth has bene- 
fited greatly since golf was added to its other 
attractions, and this tournament will doubtless 
draw many golfers to the famous south coast 
resort. The course was laid out by the late 
Tom Dunn, who was resident professional for 
some years, 


he New York Lvening Post says :— 


A golfing enthusiast who has been giving the matter 
some thought makes the following amusing statement 
about the loss of balls: ‘‘ Assuming a green player will 
lose on an average six golf balls in an afternoon, or 
about $10 in a week, and allowing thirty weeks of 
play in a year, such loss would show an expenditure of 
$300. Assuming the estimate of 100,000 green golf 
players in the country to be approximately correct on 
such a basis, it is shown that $30,000,000 is wasted 
every year for golf balls. If there were some return for 
the money it would not be so bad, but this enormous 
sum, almost equal to the annual profits of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, is simply thrown away. The mystery of 
what becomes of all the pins bids fair to be superseded by 
what becomes of all the golf balls.” 
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MISS NANCY PRICE AND MR. H. B. WARNER 


In the curtain-raiser at the Royalty 


The Season.—The production of Reszr- 
vection ,at His Majesty’s has left the first- 
nighters stranded, for they 
will have no new play 
to attend for some time. 
The next most interesting 
event is the production of 
Alt Heidelberg, the delight- 
ful comedy which proved 
such a_ success at the 
German season in the Great 
Queen Street Theatre, Mr. 
Alexander has been fortu- 
nate in securing the services 
of Mr. Max Behrend in 
staging it. 

Miss Hart Dyke.—The 
photographer gives me. 
another chance of referring 
to Miss Winifred Hart Dyke 
who has danced herself 
delightfully into great popu- 
larity at the Savoy. Indeed, 
she has known no other 
management since she went 
on the stage in the autumn 
of 1899. A provincial tour 
with The Rose of Persia, 
in which she hada dance, 
was her sole experience 
preliminary to coming to 
town to play Nora in the 
last days of the run of Zhe 
Emerald Isle. Since then 
she has remained at the 
Savoy, getting a small part 
in the revival of /o/anthe 
and having a dance as well 
as a little part in Merrie 
England. Her dancing as 
Butterfly is one of the best 
things in A Princess of 
Kensington — and it in- 
directly reflects much credit 
on Madame Cavalazzi who 
taught her as well as on 
Mr. Edward Royce. 


MISS WINIFRED HART DYKE AT 


If I were King, messieurs, if I were King, 

My sovran will would make the play the thing. 
Nor need St. James's Court go far afield— 
St. James's playhouse stands to all revealed. 

And in my palace art would have a wing 

If I were King. 


It were the Nation’s home where bards might sing 
No matter what the libraries would bring ; 
Our Cousin, Raleigh, still would send his yield 
If I were King. 


“* George ''—‘‘ Alexander”'—have a regal ring; 
Thus would I knight ‘‘ Sir George,”’ and as he kneeled 
I'd use the sword that Villon’s valour steeled. 
I would—— Alack that Fortune pulls the string— 
I am not King. 


“IF | WERE KING” 


Dedicated by J. M. B. 
With respects to Mr, Alexander 
With apologies to Mr. J. H. M’Carthy 


Her Origin.—The only relative that Miss 
Hart Dyke ever had on the stage was her 
uncle, Mr. Herbert Thorndyke—better known 
on the concert platform—who played for a 
short season at the Savoy as Old Heinrik 
in Jb and Little Christina. Her father, 
Colonel Hart Dyke, who at one time com- 
manded the old 69th, now the 2nd Welsh, 
is a retired staff officer. He is a first cousin 
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THE SAVOY 


Siograph 
MISS WINIFRED HART DYKE 


As the fairy, Butterfly, at the Savoy 


of Sit William Hart Dyke. The family 
belongs to Kent, but Miss Hart Dyke was 


born nearly twenty-one 
years ago at Colchester, 
where her father was 


stationed with his regiment. 
She finds that rehearsals 
at the theatre and dancing 
lessons take up more of her 
time than anyone outside 
the profession would sus- 
pect, and these duties, with 
getting to the theatre from 
Maida Vale and home again, 
leave her little leisure for 
any other pastime than her 
favourite one of reading. 

Miss St. John.—Miss 
Florence St. John has a 
capital company supporting 
her in Mrs. Wailloughby’s 
Kiss, and the piece pro- 
mises to go even better on 
tour than it did at the 
Avenue. She appears in 
her original part, and Mr, 
Scott Buist, who was also 
in the original cast, plays 
Oswald Brandram, her sus- 
ceptible husband, 

Wyndham’s New 
Theatre.—The Louis Seize 
decorations of Sir Charles’s 
new house in St. Martin’s 
Lane have been carried out 
entirely by the Warings in 
harmony with the classic 
style in which the architect 
has designed the building. 
The choice of the inside 
scheme is based’ upon the 
same considerations as ruled 
in the case of the Carlton. 
The object is to give the 
greatest possible effect to 
the ladies’ dresses when the 
house is full. 


bassano* 
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A Letter from Liverpool about the Pantomimes. 


Brown, Barnes & Bell 
MISS RUBY CELESTE 


As See Mee in the Royal Court pantomime 


Liverpoot, Monday. 

apace are notices printed on the pantomime 

programmes here which repeat in effect 
the last lines of Vanity Fair: ‘Come, 
children, let us shut up the box and the 
puppets, for our play is played out.” The 
pantomime principals are taking their 
“benefits,” and the choruses are concerned in 
that significant announcement with which 
managers invariably intimate that the days of 
the pantomime are numbered. 


Pantomime providers in Liverpool are brave 
enough to be unconventional in the 
matter of title. We have Dick Whittington 
at the Shakspere and we had Aladdin some 
weeks ago at the Empire. But Sana Claus, 
Junior, at the Royal Court and Blue-Bell in 
Fairyland were so freshly named ‘that they 
piqued curiosity at the outset and thereby 
laid the foundation of substantial success, 


VAN prosperous imagination inspired Mr. 

Robert Arthur to stage at the Royal 
Court Theatre one of the most lavish spec- 
tacular pantomimes we have seen. Santa 
Claus, Junior, goes on travels which are in 
no way circumscribed by geographical limi- 
tations. He is born in the land of the geisha 
girls and the grand chrysanthemum and he 
pursues a flowery pathway to the glade of a 
million blossoms. A little inconsequently he 
leaves behind the lotos-eaters and joins in 
the fun of a Venetian carnival, and finally he 
reveals to us the silvery magnificence of those 
realms where the beneficent spirit of the 
children’s Christmas holds his splendid sway. 


4 Pensa: of a stage Japan, of a ballet ot 

cherry blossoms, of a glade of beauty 
where Oberon and Titania might hold their 
court, and of an exquisite picture of the Rialto 
and the Grand Canal will suggest quite readily 
the desire of Mr. Robert Arthur to give his 
patrons a bountiful feast of colour and motion. 
He has been prodigal with his resources, but he 
has used them with commendable discretion and 
the result is a most complete artistic triumph. 


here is wit as well as wonderment in this 
pantomime, and the dainty charme of 
Miss Ada Reeve have taken Liverpool by 
storm. This is Miss Reeve’s first appearance 
in pantomime in Liverpool, but, of course, 
she is no stranger to the boards on which 
she trips as Santa Claus. It is easy to 
imagine the delicious fun of Mr. Horace Mills 
as a Chinaman, and I will say nothing about 
it but will follow Charles Lamb’s advice and 
leave something to the intelligence of my 
readers. Miss Ruby Celeste as. the principal 
girl and Miss Lucy Caine as a Japanese 
flowerseller are always bright, and there are 
many contrasts in stage humour. 


Brown, Barnes & Bell 


MISS FANNY ST. CLAIR 
As Aladdin at the Empire 


| Brown, Barnes & Bell 
MISS ADA BLANCHE 


As Dick Whittington at the Shakspere 
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Brown, Barnes & Beil 


MISS LUCY CAINE 


As Ohana in the Royal Court pantomime 


[as other pantomime with an unfamiliar 

title is not properly a Liverpool creation. 
It was transplanted hither from the London 
Vaudeville, but it has taken fine roof at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre and has made 
splendid growth in popularity. The story of 
Blue-Bell in Fairyland is a pretty con- 
ceit of Mr. Seymour Hicks made _present- 
able as a pantomime by the aid of Mr. 
Hopwood’s lyrics and Mr. Walter Slaughter’s 
music. Miss Mabel Love makes everybody’s 
heart warm towards the heroine of the 
pantomime. Blue-Bell is no mere stage 
puppet but a creature of flesh and blood, 
and Miss Love not only looks pretty and 
sings daintily but she gives us a quite possible 
portrait of some noble heroine whose real 
friends are humble folk like herself—the cross- 
ing sweeper, the shoeblack, and so on. 


i the production at the Shakspere Theatre 
of Dick Whittington there is a capital 
attempt to balance the spectacular and the 
personal contributions. The hero is imper- 
sonated by Miss Ada Blanche, one of the 
most agreeable “principal boys” of the 
present day, and she has taught the whistling 
office boys of the city the airs of a perfect 
sheaf of this season’s pantomime songs, To 
Miss Blanche’s Dick the Alice of Miss 
Isabelle Dillon has been a delightful counter- 
part. Miss Dillon has a good presence and 
she is a musicianly vocalist. The Sisters 
Lytton are good fairies and tasteful singers. 


he pantomimes this year have given 
Liverpool more variety of entertainment 
than has been usual during the long-drawn- 
out “Christmas seasons” in the past, and 
the successes at the Court and Prince of 
Wales’s theatres encourage the hope that 
some alternative to entertainments based 
on the old and much-worn pantomime 
themes will be offered another year. Perhaps 
Mr. Seymour Hicks could send us a second 
delightful nineteenth-century fairy story. We 
are indeed grateful for his first. X. 
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Miss Mabel Love as “Blue-Bell in Fairyland.” 


Brown, Barnes & Bell, Bold Street, Ltverpool 


Miss Love has been playing Miss Ellaline Terriss’s part in Blwe-Bell in Fairyland at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, during the Christmastide season 
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“He Loves Me”—M. Beaucaire and Lady Mary Carlyle. 


Bassano 


MR. WALLER AND MISS GRACE LANE 


In this picture M. Beaucaire is seen wooing the Lady Mary Carlyle, who is torn between her love for him and her doubts as to his genuineness, for she has come to know that he 
crossed the Channel in the capacity of barber to the French ambassador. M. Beaucaire, of course, is really the Duke of Orleans 
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“‘He Loves Me Not”—The Countess of Greenbury and M. Beaucaire. 


Bassano 


MISS MINNIE GRIFFIN AND MR. WALLER 


M. Beaucaire displays remarkable adroitness in the face of many difficulties which beset him in Bath. He scores greatly in one scene by taking the Countess of Greenbury 
down to the supper-room 
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THE TALLER: 


MISS NAYLOR-CARNE 


A Cornish Violinist. 
—Miss Naylor-Carne, 
who made her dédui at 
St. James’s Hall the other 
day, is Cornish. She 
began her musical edu- 
cation at home, then 
went to Cologne and 
Wiesbaden, and at the 
age of thirteen entered 
the Royal Academy of 
Music, where she had a 
most successful career. 
She was afterwards two 
years in Berlin. 


A ’Cellist.—Herr 
Paul Griimmer, the 
cellist, was born at Gera 
in 1879. His father and 
elder brother were con- 
ductors, and he has toured 
through Germany and 
Russia. He has played 
before King Edward and 
is booked for a tour of 
forty concerts during the 
coming season. Herr 
Griiinmer is a pupil both 
of Klengel and Hugo 
Becker and has rapidly 
come to the front. 
Princess Henry of 
Battenberg has _ fre- 
quently accompanied 
him at those more or 
less informal Sunday 
evenings when our Royal 
Family delight to hear 
good music. 


MISS JANET DUFF 


Ellis 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Another ’Cellist.—Professor Hugo Becker 
made his first appearance in London this 
season at the Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concerts on the 14th inst., when he 
played the violoncello concerto in C major 
which was specially composed for him by 
D’Albert. He has been very busy during the 
winter, having played at the principal concerts 
in Germany, Holland, Brussels, Paris, and 
Vienna, where he played Dohnanyi’s concerto 
for the first time in Austria. Mr. Becker has 
also played in Russia at the invitation of the 
Imperial Russian Concert Society. 


HERR PAUL GRUMMER, THE 'CELLIST 


An American Singer. — Miss Louise 
Ormsby, a dramatic soprano, who gave a 
concert on Monday at the Bechstein Hall, is 
a Nebraska girl, having been born at Omaha. 
She was educated at Boston. Her voice 
soon attracted attention and she sang with 
some success in Boston and New York. As 
she possesses considerable dramatic ability she 
went to Paris about five years ago and until 
last October studied under Madame Marchesi, 
being considered one of her best pupils. 
Miss Ormsby frequently sang in Paris with 
Miss Elizabeth Parkinson, who is now at the 
Opéra Comique. Coming to London she 
gave a successful concert at the Bechstein 
Hall. She also sang in one of the Ballad Con- 
certs at St. James’s Hall. She sings equally 
well in French, German, Italian, and English. 
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Lafayette 


MISS LOUISE ORMSBY 


Histed 


MISS 


A Scots Contralto.. 
—Miss Janet Duff, a 
young contralto who: 
has already gained a 
very considerable repu- 
tation on the concert 
platform, is a native of 
Aberdeen. © She _ pos- 
sesses a rich, round, 
flexible voice, which has. 
been trained by Francis. 
Korbay, with whom she 
has entirely studied. 
Her style, whether in 
singing Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Hungarian songs, 
or old Scots melodies, 
is absolutely refined and 
irreproachable, Miss. 
Duff has recently been 
touring with Marchesi. 


Miss Sinclair.— 
Miss Florence Sinclair, 
who is now playing the 
part of Mrs. Mabsley 
with Mr. Lewis Waller 
in Monsieur Beaucaire 
at the Comedy Theatre, 
had her first London 
engagement with Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, under- 
studying in his company 
throughout the runs of 
A Message from Mars, 
Lord and Lady Algy, 
and Zhe Man from 
Blankley’s. She went 
to America with the 
same management, 


Langfier 


FLORENCE SINCLAIR 
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A NEW MONOGRAM PRIZE COMPETITION. 


i accordance with the wishes of some thousands of our readers we have decided to run a Monogram Competition in 

double harness with our Acrostic for the future. The present competition will run for eight weeks, and six prizes 
in all will be offered, four of these to those who send in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, 
in addition to solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. By 
this latter competition we hope to keep alive that keen interest in books which our last Monogram Competition 
undoubtedly furthered. The prizes will be as follows:— 


FIRST PRIZE—A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by 
Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


FRED PEGRAM. 


FOURTH PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES—Framed Drawings by Mr. Percy F. S. 
Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


Mr. Maurice 


Competitors are not to send in their solutions week by week, but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 
“The Monogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” Solutions will be recetved any day between Match 4 and March 14 inclusive. 
The monograms need not be cut out as in the previous competition, but competitors must write their names and addresses legibly on the 
sheet of paper containing their solutions or they will be disqualified. We cannot wait for competitors from abroad, When our colonial 
circulation is as good as our circulation in the United Kingdom we will organise a separate set of prizes, but we dare not again keep our 
home competitors waiting so long. This competition began on January J4, Back numbers can always be obtained from the bookstalls, the 


newsagents, or the Publisher, Great New Street, E.C. 


NO. 7.—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN PROSE BOOK 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Our Sixth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.e., answers to the ninth 
acrostic (dated February 25) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
March 9. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Sixth Series) 
Ne Gaietk GagecA Sues Ga, 


rgd) 
2. L oO V E 1 Y: 
ZU M P I R E 
Pibses ay OF TASS rd Wy Nand bet ae) 
1. ‘ Bundle” is accepted. 
2. Lazy," “ Lively,’ and ‘ Lucky” are accepted. 


“Likely '’ is not. ‘ Luminary "’ is not an adjective. 
Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from— 
Alea, Arnim, Aronaban, Astar, Abul, Alicia, Aflo, Auntie, 
Aenea, Arosa, Aston, Aylwards, Ayacanora, Aar, Ashbury, 
Agloomy, Antoo, Aldebella, Arab-Queen, Agnon, Asgard, 
Atcho, Anderada, Aaron, Arpa, Argemone, Almeria, 
Axminster, Alstrumeria, Atronto, Astrachan, Amabelle, 
Ashburt, Afric, Ago, Antonio, Asward, Amy, Aspidistra, 
Arcifer, Blindgift, Barnby, Booboo, Bulbul, Barum, 
Belmanor, Bibury, Boodle, Bonze, Beauty, Burman, 
Bruno, Bentrovato, Blackie, Benz, Bleue, Benbow, Bol, 
Belle, Bimbo, Bedrock, Buffo, Bonniebell, Bijli, Biscuit, 
Belle-dame, Bunnie-ribbit, Bullgate, Beppo, Buldoo, 


Balgolf, Chloe, Carine, Chunar, Cervin, Candid, Cassan- 
dra, Carinthia, Curly-locks, Carp, Cicero, Carbon, Cheers, 
Coffi, Cattegat, Carissima, Chums, Chippie, Chin-chin, 
Chippendale, Cheshire-cat, Cambria, Chromatic, Canteen, 
Coomor, Cherry-cheeks, Cabbalo, Cudwall, Cutwater, 
Callala, Craig-y-nos, Chinka, Cass, Charter-party, Cor- 
nuto, Cetege, Calcro, Careful, Cuthbert, Dunwood,Dugli, 
Doodles, Dubious, Dankworks, Dearest, Dawker, Dobbin, 
Druid, Dingo, Deva, Dodie, Dolittle, Davoria, Decem, 
Dewankhas, Dobyn, Deborah, Daddy, Drummer, Daisy, 
Draytob, Darvel, Durbar, Dainty, Dogsville, Dorridge, 
Dusky, Darnel, Effie-dear, Eridge-owls, Eilia, Eitak, 
Evergreen, Einna, Elbury, Eggson, Elbouz, Eagle-hawk, 
Edina, Earlsfield, Eblow, Emigrant, Ellice, Elma, Elioul, 
Ethelwood, Eduam, Eedod, Einuk, Epsom, Eitel, Es- 
sandun, Ellart, Ellhay, Etceteras, Fuzz-chat, Flosager, 
Fortiter, File, Filletoville, Flossie, Fiddle, Ferret, Florence, 
Florodora, Fairchild, Frumpy, Folro, Fetlock, Frome, 
Fairleigh, Gangrine, Grig, Gnir, Guess-aright, Grappler, 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Sixth Series) 


Two ancient foes. More friendly now are we, 
Facing each other 'cross the Yellow Sea. 


1. Add the first letter and you have the isle 
From whence comes rum to make th’ Exchequer 
smile. 


2. Many’s the gap and chasm that I span— 
I mean ‘‘a chief one ’’ when applied to man. 


3. She sat outside the bright Celestial gate, 
Lacking the entrance fee, disconsolate. 


4. Dramatic forest, where romance holds sway— 
With dukes, fools, lovers, moping-mums at play. 


5. I was the demon of the Mutiny ; 
Sometimes a woman, too, I seem to be. 
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Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Garna, Gimbol, Gatoyle, Griffin, Goline, Giengol, 
Greyeyes, Grown, Gertrude, Gopher, Glenmark, Glen- 
garry, Golden-girl, Gatherso, Glevum, Golo, Gem, Grey- 
man, Gallagher, Heckle, Hanid, Haiya, Hovite, Haytor, 
Heath, Herts, Hastings, Hopeful, Hyenna, Hairy-wonder, 
Haxor, Ivy, lolanthe, Inverloddon, Irene, Ivry, Intombi, 
Ignota, Jack-jill, Jako, Jiguel, Jacey, Jimson, Juliet, Jap, 
Jumbo, Japanese, Kilton, Keys, Kenrie, Khyum, Ko, 
Kascoo, Kooc, Katharaie, Kaube, Leslie, Leafrule, Lav, 
Lydie, Localdemon, Leirum, Loftus, Leets, Lud, 
Louzebee, Lyreb, Livery, Monachus, Mummer, Ma- 
mouna, Misbith, Margot, M.L.H., Minorca, Maimie, 
Mascotte, Max, Magico, Mars, Major, Mina-mie, Manx- 
man, Magunota, Micat, Milton, Maxwell, Mab-queen, 
Marand, Mypet, Mabel, Mourino, Mia, Mousie, Novara, 
Nedals, Nutcombe, Nicola, Nice, Normanhaugh, Noreen, 
Nibs, Norna, Nimble, Nourse, Oubit, Ownie-one, 
Otway, Ovinus, Ouard, Owen, Ogowe, Ooloo, Orb, 
Polla, Porcupine, Paris, Pnina, Pongkyle, Penetrator, 
Perhaps, Proby, Park, Paddy, Petrarch, Pax, Querco, 
Quiz, Quimper, Rap, Ronin, Roy, Rake, Ryde, Ronpu, 
Rukta, Redlamp, Rita, Rockaway, Raff, Roma, Rover, 
Reel, Sarnia, Sec, Sturford, Sweetbells, Safie, Silhouette, 
Sankey, Simplon, Sognai, Schvudze, St. Quentin, Sea- 
star, Shamrock, Sunny-Jim, She, Square, Saki, Seashore, 
Sirrom, Topper, Toman, Tween, Tincan, Tottie, Tit- 
tipu, Troloss, Tweedledum, Trottiwee, Ternie, Tussock, 
Tina, Tiptilted, Taffy, Talki, Teignmouth, Two-cuckoos, 
Truth, Tinker, Tobias-John, Ubique, Ulysses, Undaunted, 
Unicorn, Uncle-stout, Ursula, Usher, Val, Volo, Victor, 
Valentine, Vinna, Wyvern, Wybith, Westwater, Winifred, 
Wynell, Waherne, Workitout, Wyst, We-two, Wheeze, 
Xecx, Yma, Yellow, Yoko, Ypres, Zazel, Zuar, Zingari, 
Zug, Zenobia, Zuan. 

The Acrostic Editor has had so many cases of envelopes 
arriving unfastened and with nothing in them and has 
been informed of so many where servants have forgotten 
to post letters that he would advise more care, and 
especially that solvers should always post personally and 
see that the envelopes are fastened and properly addressed. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 4 
was received from ‘‘ Pax,” ‘‘ Benz,’’ or ‘‘ Ursula”; that 
“TLouzebee"’ put ‘epigraph"’ in No. 4, which was not 
accepted ; that it is impossible to credit ‘‘Shamrock" 
with an answer which she says was not sent in, or ‘‘ Rap" 
with No. 5 as the answer arrived nearly a week late. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that at present there is no 
prospect of a special acrostic competition for India and 
the colonies as suggested by ‘ Pioneer ’’ (whose answer 
to No. 1 was correct) nor is it possible to keep the existing 
competition open for the many weeks required for India 
and the colonies to take part in it. 
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LAST WEEK OF THE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 


There is Still an Opportunity for any Reader to Win a Motor Car, 
Competitors when sending their solutions must address them, ‘The Puzzle Editor, ‘The Tatler,’ Great New Street, E.C.” 


ANG the competition closes this week it is hoped that all competitors will carefully study the conditions and remarks 
on this page before sending in their solutions. In answer to some questions I have received on the subject I 
may state that the words, ‘‘names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in Tue TaTLer,” must be 
taken to mean that the portraits will have appeared by the time the competition closes. Competitors need not give 
explanations with their solutions. The simple name or names indicated in the pictures will be quite sufficient. 


N.B.—We find that portraits of Miss Janet Achurch and Lord Galloway, who weve meant to be represented by pictures Nos. I. 
and XX., have not been published in Tur Tarver. It has, therefore, been decided that these pictures shall not be counted in the 
decision. Some competitors have pointed out that in our issue of December 24 picture LII. was indecipherable in some copies of 
our paper. On examining the copies in question we find this to have been the case. Consequently, we think it only fair to state 
that the illegible words were ‘*20 cwt.” In picture No. XLI. the letter “1” was accidentally omitted. Solutions with or 
without the missing letter will therefore be admitted. 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
results of the competition are published. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the 
value of £200, and have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly 
as the winner wishes, either on a single article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch”’ Gramophone, valued at 
£20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for Tur 
TaTLer by the Gramophone and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 
Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. 


SECOND 


Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. PRIZE 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” 
Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” 

1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 


those who find the solutions of the greatest 
number of pictures. In the event of more 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


of solutions as they please, but each set must 
be accompanied by twenty coupons. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are wriiten. Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 


February 25 and March 5, 1903, 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of ‘The Tatler’ or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” “se Lady,” 4“ Sir,’’ “ Captain,” “ Mr.,’”’ 
“Wits.” and “Miss” will not be  pic- 


couvon will be printed on the paige which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, Tho sclaugnis JohA Hare (Jconchan in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions. Devonshire.” 


XCVI. XCVII. XCVIII. XCIX. c 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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JOTTINGS 


have much pleasure in publishing 

a portrait of Mr, William Hill, 

the exceedingly popular journalist 
who bids fair to be the godfather of 
a large number of the journalists of 
the future. 
announced some time ago that an 


In other words, it was 


to 
give a valuable scholarship to the 


unknown benefactor proposed 
‘City of London School, the scholar- 
ship being in memory of Mr. Ge: rge 
Steevens, the famous Paily A/ail 
correspondent who lost his life in 
Ladysmith. No 
could have been made of a director 


better selection 


‘of the classes in journalism that 
were then established at the City of 
London School than Mr. Hill, who, 
although his earlicr experiences of 
journalism were on Tyneside, knows 
the London newspaper world through 


and through. Mr. Hill has the 
‘keenest eye for what is being 


published throughout the provincial 
‘papers of the country of any man in 
London known to me. 


MR. WILLIAM HILL 


am told that so far Mr. Hill is 
well satisfied with 


The director of the classes in journalism in connection with 


the talent 
‘for working journalism shown by 
many of the boys in his classes. 
There is a Steevens Scholarship 
-Gazet/e, and in it I read descriptions of the last Lord Mayor's 
Show that were provided by A. B. Mackintosh, aged sixteen ; 
by L. Spero, aged fourteen; and by a number of other boys. 
In every one of these papers there are turns of phraseology 
that seem to suggest that 
surfeit of good reading, for 1 do not believe that the boys 
The 
‘same applies to another number of the Steevens Scholarship 
‘Gazette, containing accounts of ‘The King’s Progress through 
London,” where again boys of fourteen and thereabout write with 
astonishing clearness, particularly A. P. Robins, J. C. Austin, and 
F. Ashworth Briggs. Some of the boys it is true are eighteen 
years of age. Then there is an amusing essay by a boy of fifteen 
entitled “A How-So Story; or, How the Journalist got his Facts. 
With Apologies to R. K.” Altogether, after studying these quaint 
documents I am impressed with the idea that Mr. Hill has a hopeful 
array of pupils. Something may be due to the fact that a 
‘former head master of the City of London School was Dr. Abbott, 
who wrote that excellent little book, How to Write Clearly, a book 
‘from which every one of us who professes to be more or less of a 


the next generation will have a 


of any past period could have expressed themselves so well. 


journalist has derived much assistance in the past. 


Personally I do not attach very much importance to the “ teaching ” 

* of journalism, or rather the art of writing as a factor in 
journalism. Given a certain literary taste and a zest for multi- 
farious reading, the essential things for successful journalism seem 
to me to be a considerable measure of education in other countries 
and a thorough knowledge of the literature as well as the languages 


of France, Germany, and Italy. 


he first two numbers of the Pz¢sed/er promise well. This is a 
monthly magazine published at sixpence and devoted to the 
cult of prints and pictures. That cult is now a remarkably strong one, 


although few there be who have such a mighty collection of treasures 


the Steevens Scholarship at the City of London School. 
is also the news editor of the ‘‘Westminster Gazette” 
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OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


as Mr. Joseph Grego, I am myself 
acquainted with 


who spends the whole of his yearly 


one enthusiast 


holiday buried in the old curiosity 
shops of France and Belgium, eager 
to seek this or that hand-coloured 
To 
see him on his return is, indeed, a 


print or ‘‘ proof before letters.” 


pleasure ; he will show you some, 
to you, quite meaningless prints, 
which he assures you would fetch 
hundreds of pounds in the sales. 
There are, I believe, at this moment 
any number of these enthusiasts, 
and the /rintseller is the very 
publication for them ; it is, there- 
fore, I imagine, sure of success. 


M: Crosland’s book, entitled 

The Unspeakable Scot, has 
brought quite a considerable litera- 
I have only 
this moment received from the 
Sentinel office, Peterhead, a little 


ture into existence. 


book entitled Zhe Unspeakable 
Scot. By a Scot who “ Went 
Russet Back.’ The main drift of this little 


treatise is to persuade Scotsmen to 
The 
writer, I think, did not stay long 


Mr. Hill remain in their own country. 
enough in England, for he exagge- 
rates, The prejudice against Scots- 
men which he describes as existing in England is, I believe, almost 
entirely imaginative. There is a prejudice in England against the 
Irish, but that also, this little book tells us, exists in Scotland, as 
also against Jews and Italians. The English prejudice against 
Irishmen is, of course, due to a lack of imagination on the part 
of our Nonconformist and Puritan classes, who cannot understand 
clearly a Celtic people of another religion. These same classes, 
however, read more books by Scotsmen than by Englishmen. They 
love the Scot—that is to say, the purely imaginary Scot of the | ail- 
yard—more than his own countrymen love him, and they would be 
able to make nothing of such a book as The House with the Green 


Shutters, a book that has received its chief praise from Scotsmen. 


Gone Plunkett writes to me :— 

I do not know by what unfortunate mistake a portrait of Tighe, the interesting 

old bookseller, now gathered to his fathers, has been substituted for mine in your 
pages. 
I must offer the profoundest apology to Count Plunkett; the 
mistake in question was entirely due to the photographer who 
forwarded me the portrait as that of Count Plunkett, and it is an 
interesting demonstration of the popularity of THE TATLER in 
Ireland that I have received a very large number of letters of 
remonstrance at the publication of an entirely imaginary portrait of 
the new secretary of the Cork Exhibition. I may-add that an 
indisputable portrait of Count Plunkett will appear in the Sphere 
of Saturday next, February 28. 


note that Great Thoughts has this week published its thousandth 
number. 
As a matter of fact it was in 1884, for in No. 1,000 there is 


It seems to me only the other day that its first was 
issued. 
an ‘interview with the publisher and editor of Great Thoughts which 
tells the whole history of the paper. It was founded by the 
Rey. R. P. Downes, a Wesleyan minister, assisted by Mr. Thomas 
Smith, and I believe it is now a very successful property. 


THE TALLER 


Current Games, 


Oxford v. Cambridge.—Three matches of 
the highest importance were played on Satur- 
day week—England y. Ireland, under both 
but in none 


codes, and Oxford v. Cambridge 


Sports, 


he was rigorously kept at a distance from the 
players. I can understand the point of view 
which regards the ‘varsity match as the 
private cencern of the two clubs engaged and 


OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


Booker doing a clever piece of heading for Cambridge 


of them can the play be said to have risen 
above mediocrity. The play at Queen’s Club 
was certainly below the average of ’varsity 
matches. There was, of course, the same 
keenness as of yore, but of skill and 
combination there was little or ™ 
none. On the whole, Oxford were 

lucky to win as they owed their 
victory mainly to the Cambridge 
men’s inability to shoot either 
straight or hard. Braithwaite and 
Nolan Whelan were the best players 
on the ground, although Wyld did 
a lot of useful work. The authori- 
ties still persisted in their dog-in- 
the-manger policy of allowing only 
Oxford and Cambridge photo- 
graphers to come within shooting 
distance of the players, a proceeding 
about as logical as to limit the 
reporters to the staff of journals 
published in Oxford and Cambridge. 


A Protected Industry. — The 
result of this protection of home in- 
dustries was not quite so disastrous 
as in the Rugby match, when the 
favoured firms did not succeed in 
taking a single photograph capable of being 
reproduced, for our photographer on Saturday 
week was luckily able to photograph a few 
incidents in the game, notwithstanding that 


excludes all reporters and photographers, but 
the Laodicean policy of admitting photo- 
graphers to the ground, but only to that 
portion of it where it is impossible for them 


OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE—A THROW-IN BY H. J. WYLD 


to take anything except indifferent photo- 
graphs, is a proceeding which does not suggest 
either logic or common sense. Perhaps by 
next year wiser counsels may prevail. 
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and Pastimes. 


An Illogical Policy. — The reasoning of 
the authorities, as far as 1 can follow it,. 
amounts to this: it is essential that the view 
of the spectators should not be impeded ; 
a capable phutographer is more likely to~ 
impede the view than an incapable one ; 
capable photographers cannot, therefore, be 
admitted. If it were merely a question of 
taking stationary groups of the players the 
authorities would be perfectly justified in 


their action, as where groups or single- 
figures are concerned the photographers 


at Oxford and Cambridge can do work which 
cannot be surpassed. But photographing 
incidents in a football match where the men 
are continually on the move is an art in itself 
which can only be acquired by constant 
practice. It is really the work of specialists, 
and while it is necessary that illustrated papers 
should retain the services of such specialists. 
it does not necessarily follow that the secre- 
taries of the Oxford and Cambridge football 
clubs can provide ordinary photographers with 
the special knowledge required. 


Ireland and England. — At Lansdowne 
Road the expected happened, and 
Ireland defeated England by six 
points to nothing, curiously enough 
the same margin and obtained in 
the same way as that which divided 
Scotland and Wales at Inverleith. 
The best verdict on the match was 
probably an Irishman’s—* A poor 
game between two poor sides, which 
the less poor side won.” ‘The 
result of the match was a con- 
firmation of what | have always 
contended, that the victory of 
Wales at Swansea was due more 
to the deficiencies of the English 
side than to any exceptional merit 
in the Welsh team. None of the 
four countries can claim to possess- 
a really great team this year, but 
probably Scotland and Wales stand 
in a class by themselves when com- 
pared with Ireland and England. 


Strong Forwards and Weak 
Backs.—The Irish match exemplified how 
weak the scoring powers of a side may be 
when its forwards are unsupported by clever 
backs. The Irish forwards played the 


OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE—A RUN DOWN THE FIELD BY THE CAMBRIDGE FORWARDS 
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vushing game with effect, the good old 


-game that antiquarians are never tired of 
prescribing as a panacea for England’s in- 
firmities, but the lack of anything like intelli- 
-gent combination behind the scrum kept the 
Whether the Welsh 


-score down to six points. 


A Lack of Logic.—Mr. Hamish Stuart is 
not so logical as one expects a Scotsman to be. 
A few weeks ago I made some remarks on 
a letter which Mr. Stuart had written to the 
Field in which he appeared in the vé/e of 
a seer. Mr. Stuart’s personal experience of 


ENGLAND V. 


IRELAND AT WOLVERHAMPTON 


The selection committee watching the match 


‘pack is stronger than the Irish cannot be 
definitely known until the two countries meet, 
but it is certain that the Welsh backs behind 
the Irish scrum at Lansdowne Road would 
have inflicted quite as severe a defeat on 
England as the Welsh side did earlier in the 
season. Even the most long-suffering sup- 
porters of the Rugby Union authorities are 
beginning at last to grow restive under the 
continual blows administered to the prestige 
of English Rugby football. For the defeat 
at Swansea there may have been some excuse 
as the Welshmen were undoubtedly a clever 
if not an exceptionally powerful side, but 
except in those newspapers whose football 
columns are inspired by the most reactionary 
portion of the Rugby Union I have not read 
any attempt to defend the rout in Dublin. 


Sour Grapes.—The Irish critics admit that 
their side was far below the normal strength of 
Irish international fifteens during the past 
seven or eight years. Their forwards were 
not within measurable distance of the pack of 
1894. Nobody but the English selection com- 
mittee believes that it was impossible to dis- 

-cover a fifteen capable of holding its own with 

the Irish team this year in a country where 
there are at least a hundred footballers to 
-every one in Ireland. The most unpromising 
feature of the whole business is that the com- 
mittee, instead of attempting to put their house 
in order, show a tendency to justify their 
blunders by excuses unworthy of sportsmen. 
Mr. Rowland Hill is reported to have said at a 
dinner the other night that the object of foot- 
ball is not to win. If the object 
of international football is to 
lose, the selection committee can 
certainly be most heartily con- 
gratulated on their successes in 
the last half-dozen years. Scots- 
men, Irishmen, and Welshmen 
-alike play to win, and what 
peculiar mental twist there can 
be in the English Rugby Union 
authorities which makes them 
persuade themselves that a desire 
to lose is a form of virtue is 
totally inexplicable except on the 
theory of sour grapes. Had 
Irish football authorities during 
the dark days that preceded 
1887 preached on the glory of 
being defeated Irish football 
»would not now be in its present 
shealthy condition. 


football dates back, it seems, to the dark ages 
when twenty a side were played in interna- 
tional matches. Looking back to those happy 
days when England and Scotland’s supremacy 
in Rugby football was never seriously inter- 
fered with by Wales or Ireland, he prophesied 
in his letter that England cculd 
reassert her supremacy if she 
would only forget that football 
is now a scientific game and 
would turn to the prehistoric 
days of kick and rush. My 
venturing to doubt the efficacy 
of his cure has made Mr. Stuart 
very angry and somewhat 
illogical. Instead of offering 
facts to disprove my contention 
that England’s lack of success 
is mainly due to the fact that she 
has not kept pace with the im- 
provement made by Wales and 
Ireland of late years, he insists, 
somewhat inconsequently, that; 
instead of looking at football 
matches I only write about them. 


A Rash Statement.—As a 
matter of fact I have never 
written a line of descriptive 
matter about a football match which I had 
not seen, but I admit at once that I had not 
the luck to be born when Mr. Stuart was 
busily engaged as a spectator at some of the 
glorious if unscientific contests of the early 
seventies. All I stated was that in a match 
where the forwards are equally matched, that 
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IRELAND 
A pot shot at the Irish goal 
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Ue ae Adue role 


side will win which is supported by scientific 
back play instead of the incoherent indi- 
vidualism which prevailed in the days before 
the four three-quarters game came into vogue. 
This seems a fairly self-evident proposition, 
but Mr. Stuart considers it a paradox which 
the result of the Scotland and Wales match 
completely upset. That match neither upset 
nor confirmed anything except Wales’s chance 
of beating Scotland. On a day when the 
weather rendered scientific back play im- 
possible the Scots forwards won the match, as 
they deserved to, by their superiority over the 
Welsh pack. 


A Battle of Styles.—I suggested that for 
England to neglect the science which Welsh 
three-quarter play has imported into Rugby foot- 
ball would be about as sensible a proceeding as 
if English cricketers, in the hope of defeating 
Australia, were to refuse to learn any of the 
lessons taught by Ranji and the new school 
of batsmen. Mr. Hamish Stuart, however, 
will not admit that there is any analogy 
between the two games. No one, he declares, 
ever heard of different styles in cricket. I 
wonder if Mr. Stuart ever read a newspaper 
when the Australians were here in 1899. 
There was hardly a report of any of the five 
test matches in that year in which the 
difference between the styles of the Austra- 


ENGLAND V. IRELAND 


A good save by the English goalkeeper 


lians and English batsmen was not com- 
mented upon. Each of the test matches in 
that year was emphatically a battle between 
the patient style of the Australians and the 
brilliant style of the English batsmen, and the 
two styles no more resembled one another 
than logic resembles invective. 


A More Pleasant Topic.— 
The Football Association is a 
much-reviled body in Rugby 
Union circles, but at any rate they 
can claim to have popularised 
the game for the government 
of which they are responsible. 
While England’s Rugby Union 
players were being defeated at 
Dublin her Association team 
were obtaining some slight com- 
pensation at Wolverhampton by 
conquering Ireland’s representa- 
tives by 4 goals to 1. It was 
on the whole a good game, and 
the Irishmen played better than 
is indicated by the score. Very 
few changes were made in the 
English eleven for the match 
against Wales at Portsmouth. 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


The Bramham Moor.—Mr. Lane Fox has hunted the famous 
Yorkshire pack, the Bramham Moor, most successfully since 1896. 
The pack consists of fifty-three couple of hounds and hunts four 
days a week over a sporting country. 


The most convenient towns 


WITH THE BRAMHAM MOOR FOXHOUNDS 
Going across Kirby Wharfe 


for hunting with the Bramham Moor are Leeds, Harrogate, and 
Boston Spa. Foxes are plentiful and some capital runs have been 
enjoyed this season. 


“Capping.” —Owing to the action of various hunt committces, 
who have viewed with dismay diminishing exchequers, the subject of 
“capping” has been prominent lately. The Warwickshire and 
Cheshire have agreed to establish a “cap” of £2 and £1 per day 
respectively for strangers who hunt with the pack. Their example 
has now been followed by the Pytchley, who have broken through 
the sentimental objections to “capping” in the shires and have 
decided that in future all non-residents in the Pytchley country who 
hunt with the pack will be liable to be “capped” for £2 for each 
day’s hunting. Exception is made in favour of landowners and 
farmers within a radius of five miles of the Pytchley country, 
subscribers of £25 and upwards, and officers quartered in the 
neighbourhood. 


Hunting Terms.—Where do some of the writers who contribute 
hunting notes to the daily press pick up their terminology ?- It is 
not to be expected that journalists who make it their business to 
write on sport should necessarily be active sportsmen, and a man 
may write very interestingly on hunting who does not 
spend three days a week in the field, but it is surely 
to be expected that he will take sufficient interest in 
his subject to be correct in the terms he uses. But 
it is by no means uncommon in descriptions of 
fox-hunting to find terms and phrases used which 
betray complete ignorance of the sport. To speak of 
“dogs” instead of “hounds” is an unpardonable sin 
in the eyes of a foxhunter. But this is only one 
instance. A contemporary gives an example of a 
glowing description of General Gatacre’s “ prowess ” 
in the hunting field which it asserts appeared in a 
certain “daily ” and was copied verbatim into at least 
one London evening newspaper. ‘‘The story was 
told in connection with a well-known pack of fox- 
hounds and ran somewhat as follows: ‘First came 
the general riding hard; then a few fields away his 
labouring staff; a panting pack; last of all, almost 
dropping from fatigue, poor puss.’” What on earth 
poor “puss” was doing there at all passes the 
wit of man to understand. Americans, however, are 
the worst offenders in this respect. They have intro- 
duced into hunting terminology a large number of 
inappropriate words, some of which are connected 
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with other sports or pastimes. A writer in an ‘American periodical 
reproves this bad habit and gently offers some hints for future: 
guidance. Among these he mentions that “ though a golf ball may 
be ‘holed’ a fox cannot, although he may be run to ground ; that 
foxes live.in ‘earths’ and not in ‘holes’ ; and that a 
fox carries a ‘brush,’ not a $ tail.’ ” ; 


A Hunting Parson.—The memoir of the -Rev. 
John Russell by Mr. E. W. L. Davies, of which 
Chatto and Windus have recently issued a new 
edition, is full of good stories.  ‘‘ Parson Jack,” as he 
was familiarly called, was the keenest of sportsmen 
and rode to hounds up to the age of eighty-two, An 
anecdote is told of him when in his Oxford days that 
he took a long journey and sent on his horse over- 
night in order to get a run with the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s pack. “But the roads were frost-bound and he. 
was doomed to disappointment. After waiting some 
time Will Long, the duke’s whip, arrived. ‘His 
grace’s compliments to the field,” said. the well- 
mannered whip as he lifted his cap respectfully to one 
and all, ‘and begs to say the frost is too hard to 
take hounds out of kennel.” “Then,” said Russell 
in an agony of disappointment, ‘1 hope when you get 
back that you’ll find them all dead on their benches.” 
It is almost needless to say that if such a calamity 
had occurred no man on earth would have deplored it 
more than John Russell, as everyone who knew the 
humanity of his nature and his love for a hound will 
readily understand. Hard words they were it is true, 
but beyond all doubt they were words only and not 
wishes which he thus allewed himself to blurt out. 
Will Long, however, never forgot them, for years afterwards, when 
they were returning together to Badminton after a hard day with 
hounds, Russell asked him if he remembered the first time they 
met at Sandford Brake. “ Yes, sir,” said Will, “and I’m not likely 
to forget it. You hoped | should find all the hounds dead upon 
their benches. But there, I didn’t think you meant it.” “Quite 
right, Will. In two minutes afterwards I could have bitten my 
tongue out for having made such a speech.” 


Shaw 


An Irish Story.x—A good story is told of a countryside 
Irish meet. Everybody had turned out to see the hunt when 
suddenly into the heart of the meet there drove a donkey cart. In 
the donkey cart was a large box and a half-drunk tinker. The box 
contained a fox which it was the tinker’s intention to put up for 
auction, Before he had time to do this, however, two ardent sports- 
men flung themselves upon the donkey cart; before the tinker 
could prevent them the box was smashed and away down the road 
went a fine fox, In a moment amid the yells of the crowd the 
hounds were after him, The master of foxhounds entered into the 
humour of the situation and decided to take the gift the gods had 
sent him, and a good run was enjoyed. Such things may seem 
undignified to the English sportsman but they are certainly cheerful. 


Shaw. 


WITH THE BRAMHAM MOOR FOXHOUNDS 


The village green at Kirby Wharfe 
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Fashion Foretastes.—There is a quaint 
‘old Dutch proverb, which is even now re- 
peated as a maxim by wise grandmothers to 
clean little broad-faced grandchildren in that 
“* Noah’s Ark” country, that it is better to be 
‘once in Heaven than ten times at the door. 
For my own part I am inclined to paraphrase 
it to meet my particular case and say that it 
is better to invest in one good spring gown 
than three or four inferior 
-ones. 
thoroughly up to date, of 
the best materials and cut 
at the best tailor’s will 
serve you far better than 
the resuscitation of last 
year’s “cast-offs.” The 
same might apply to a 
spring costume fashioned 
on last year’s plan for 
the simple reason that 
one is a_ little doubtful 
as to the style which will 
be de rigueur during the 
coming months. There is 
no surer way of becoming 
acquainted with the latest 
ideas of Dame Fashion 
than, as I said last week, 
to follow the dresses at 
the more important of the 
theatres, and the costumes 
at a modern piece in Paris 
are certain to foreshadow 
the fashionable modes for 
the whole of the coming 
season. Madame Réjane’s 
and Mdlle.  Lender’s 
dresses in the new piece 
at the Vaudeville, the 
Passarelle, are 
cases in point, and 
consequently deserve 
special mention. 
That of the former 
is of mousseline de 
soie made with a 
very short bolero of 
plumetis and sleeves 


of the same, the 
whole producing 


something the effect 
of a shoulder cape. 
The skirt is trimmed 
with two deep volants 
of plumetis to corre- 
spond edged with 
mousseline de soie, 
and at the throat she 
wears a cravat of 
pale blue crépe de 
chine tied in a small bow with long tasselled 
ends. As a matter of fact this particular style 
of cravat is a very favourite ‘ finish” to a gown 
just now in Paris, and it appears likewise on 
one of Mdlle. Lender’s gowns in the same 
piece. This is a dress of biscuit cloth trimmed 
with huge brandebourgs and having a high 
swathed ceinture of ¢oz/e argent, the bodice 
made in a fashion that will be immensely 


Of reseda faced cloth piped with white silk poplin 
and trimmed with Armenia embroidery 


_, 
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popular this season, with two deep shawl- 
pointed shoulder capes brought down so low 
as to reach the waist in front. The skirt is 
put into deep pleats all round the hips with a 
plain front panel, and the sleeves have double 
shaped cuffs caught with a shower of tassels. 
Another of her gowns is of white tulle trimmed 
with passementerie with touches of green 
at the waist and on the large full sleeves. 


One coat and skirt, la ee RR 


SPRING COSTUMES 


She wears in addition the smartest little 
manteau imaginable, carried out in bright 
red cloth and a red hat to correspond trimmed 
with velvet coquelicots and red foliage. 


Hymen’s Realm.—As usual during the 
last days before Lent Hymen has been very 
busy, and one of the prettiest weddings last 
week was that of Miss Ethel Barker, daughter 
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Of silver-grey louisine with lace and 
velvet embroideries 


RHE ARE BR 


© CamtPaen. 


of the late Mr. Francis Barker of: the Old 
Hall, Chester, and niece of Mr. Edmund Lord 
of Belmont, Rawtenstall, with Mr. John 
Howorth Massey of Closes Hall, Gisborne. 
The bride wore a gown of ivory mousseline 
de soie made in the genre princesse and 
embroidered all over with tiny wreaths of 
mother-o’-pearl and ivory panne, with a full 
court train of Liberty satin falling from the 
left shoulder and caught 
up on the right hip with 
' trails of orange blossom 
and sprigs of white 
heather, the whole of the 
lining of the train being 
thickly showered with rose 
petals. The bridesmaids’ 
dresses were of white 
chiffon flowered in pale 
shades of mauve, yellow, 
and blue, appliqué with 
cloth and guipure motifs, 
the cloth being lightly 
embroidered in the same 
colours. The great fea- 
tures of the costumes were 
the huge grannie muffs in 
pale blue chiffon with 
bunches of violets looking 
for all the world as though 
they had dropped there, 
and felt picture. hats 
trimmed with chiffon and 
feathers, while the two 
small trainbearers wore 
frocks of pleated Liberty 
silk embroidered in gold 
ina Greek design and big 
beaver hats with drooping 


ostrich feathers. The 
bride’s travelling gown, 
which in company with 


the wedding and brides- 
maids’ dresses were made 
by Redfern, was of pale 
grey faced cloth em- 
broidered in three shades of 
grey over an under dress 
of soft lace, over which 
she wore a cloak to match 
with winged sleeves and a 
sable tie quaintly shaped 
to the knee. A _ white 
hat trimmed with sable 
completed the costume, 


The Opening of Par- 
liament.—The “to be or 
not to be ” of the peeresses 
concerning their corona- 
tion robes at the opening 
of Parliament was_ settled last week in the 
manner one was led to expect was probable. 
As a matter of fact it was chiefly the elder 
peeresses who appeared in their velvet and 
ermine robes, which though essentially digni- 
fied and naturally hallowed by custom are by 
no means particularly becoming, and a large 
number of the younger ones were glad of 
the option to discard them in favour of more 
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attractive garments. The Duchess of West- 
minster was a case in point, and it is 
doubtful whether she has ever looked better 
than she did in her dazzling white gown with 
long sain train, and the monotonous effect 
produced at the coronation by the uniform 
lines of red velvet costumes was broken in 
other instances as well by lovely effects of 
colour and gorgeous embroideries. From her 
Majesty downwards, who looked wonderfully 
regal and beautiful in her black fazl/eté gown 
and royal robes, the most magnificent jewels 
were worn, and one’s eyes literally ached with 
the glitter of diamonds in the peeresses’ 
ranks. Princess Christian, who always 
looks wonderfully well in evening dress, 
was in black and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg in a rich shade of purple, while 
everyone was unanimous in their admira- 
tion of the two pretty daughters of the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who 
were in white dresses embroidered in silver. 


Fancy Dresses.—Prince’s Skating Rink 
represented a very bright kaleidoscopic 
picture last Tuesday night when the fancy- 
dress ball took place, although there was 
by no means so large a number of people 
present as was expected. As usual, how- 
ever, the early comers managed to secure 
the supper tables, and late arrivals were 
disappointed to find that parties had been made 
up during the first hour or two and that they 
would be obliged to go supperless in spite of 
the fact that a vigorous course of skating gene- 
rally tends to sharpen the appetite. In my 
own estimation the prettiest gown of all was a 
“peacock,” very deftly fashioned of royal blue 
chiffon over emerald-green satin veiled in 
chiffon of the same colour, which produced 
the lovely iridescent effect of the peacock’s 
plumage. A long tail of peacock’s feathers 
fell from the waist to the hem of the gown, 
and the bodice, as far as I could tell, was of 
velvet or panne painted to represent the 
breast feathers, with an arrangement of real 
feathers in the front to complete the illusion. 


Original Ideas. — There was a_ pretty 
“early Victorian” costume in pink silk 
and some very effective ‘‘ Winters,” notably 
one in white cloth and ermine with icicles 
hanging from the soft tulle trimming and a 
long lace veil behind, and another in scarlet 
velvet and white fur. Dominos in blue silk 
and crépe de chine were likewise a good deal 
in evidence, and a “ Pictorial Almanack” 
very prettily conceived in white satin and 
soft shades of pink and mauve was much 
admired. The palm for originality, however, 
belonged justly to the male portion of the mas- 
queraders, and a giant golliwoge, who looked 
as though he must have come straight off the 
shelf in the toy shop, was only outrivalled by 
a huge polar bear with an amiable counten- 
ance and a telegraph pole, the top of which 
was removed in due course of time. The 
Duchess of Bedford’s gown created a great 
deal of interest and speculation, the general 
opinion being that it represented a clever 
imitation of Worcester china, whilst there were 
Spanish ladies, shepherdesses, and peasants 
galore ; Mephistopheles, too, appeared in both 
male and female form, the latter being repre- 
sented by a charming gown of flame-coloured 
satin richly sequined. 


Superstitions.—Green in shades of reseda 
and apple are still so much in vogue that the 
jewellers are racking their brains to meet the 
demands of Madame la Mode and pander 
to the prevailing craze. Jade is consequently 


increasingly popular, but I hear that it already 
has a decded rival in the greenstone from 
New Zealand, which is particularly effective 
when treated in semi-barbaric style, and can 
be equally well utilised for millinery and clasps. 
Above and beyond all its other attractions 
it has the reputation of being a “lucky” 
stone, and that alone is quite sufficient to 
ensure its popularity with a large number of 
people. Opals seem to have outlived the 
evil reputation which hung about them at 
one time and which caused them to be 
steadily tabooed, in spite of the fact that 


RIVIERA TOILETTE 


Of biscuit-coloured cloth piped with emerald-green velvet and trimmed with 
lace and green silk grelots 


among the coloured gems there are none 
which can hold a candle to them for beauty, 
and that their soft milky radiance with its 
depths of rose colour and blue and mauve 
made them the most becoming of any others. 
Nowadays, however, the foolish supersti- 
tion that they brought ill fortune to the 
wearer seems to have died quite a natural 
death, and as wedding or bridesmaids’ 
presents they are really more popular than 
any other. I have heard, too, of no fewer 
than three of my sex about to be married 
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whose engagement rings are adorned with 
emeralds in spite of the old rhyme which 
warns intending brides that :— 

Green's forsaken, yellow's foresworn, 

But blue's the truest colour that’s worn, 
So that one has every reason to hope that: 
we are beginning to regard fate more as 
something to be mastered than _propitiated, 
It will take us a very long time to get entirely 
rid of the trammels of our pet superstitions,. 
however, if we ever do, and it is a noticeable 
fact that we no sooner undo one link in the: 
chain than we forge ourselves another in a 

different direction. 


Summer Prospects.—The demand for 
the little taffetas coatees grows apace. It 
is curious what an increasingly popular 
material taffetas is considering that of all 
silks it is one of the worst for 
wear, and once it begins to: 
“go” no amount of renovation 
will remedy the evil.  Per- 
sonally I cannot see that the 
effort to substitute louisine has. 
resulted in much success, for 
excellent as this latter silk 
undoubtedly is as far as its. 
wearing qualities are  con- 
sidered, even the cleverest couturidres 
cannot give it the cachet and style of 
tatfetas in whatever way it may be 
treated. The old-fashioned methods of 
gauging and _ frilling, pinking, and 
gathering in which we are indulsing at 
present are most effectively treated in 
taffetas, and consequently it is to: 
taffetas we turn. Large sleeves are the 
usual concomitant of the little taffetas. 
sacs to which I referred, and these are 
mostly of the “bell” persuasion, while 
the colours brought into use are the 
very palest shades 
of grey, buff, cin- 
namon, and drab, 
not to speak of 
delicate tones of 
mauve and willow 
and reseda green. 


An Efficacious 
Remedy. — Spring 
always seems to me 
the time when most 
people’s nurseries 
are in a. state of 
upset, and two cor- 
respondents — have 
written to me with 
a tale of woe con- 
cerning the ravag- 
ing effects of 
whooping cough. 
Since the days of 
Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation, how- 
ever, whooping 
cough has lost half 
its terrors, and I[ 
should recommend 
my correspondents if they have not already 
made acquaintance with it to procure a bottle at 
once for the nursery folk. It is an entirely out- 
ward application, drawn from the best selected 
herbs and flowers, and as the nightly use of it 
will effect a cure in the most stubborn cases it is 
well worth trying, while a few days will fully 
prove its powers to the most sceptical. It can 
be procured at all retail chemists or stores, 
the manufacturers being W. Edwards and 
Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street, and late of 
38, Old Change, E.C. DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, March 10 and 28 
Ticket Days, February 25 and March 11 and 30 
Settling Days, February 26 and March 12 and 31 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money is distinctly tighter. It has been a good deal inquired 
for in preparation for the settlement to-morrow, and rates have been 
inclined to rule stiff. All the loose cash in the country is being 
mopped up by the tax-gatherer, and it is clear that the 4 per cent. rate 
is not sufficient to attract ,old from the Continent, 
‘however potent it may be to protect what we have 
got from excessive depletion. Last week’s Bank 
return showed that although about half a million 
of coin and bullion had returned from the country 
and “other” securities were £1,895,760 up, the 
“other” deposits had only increased £366,539. 
The tax-gatherer had got the rest, for the public 
deposits were more than two millions up, though 
there was no change in the Government securities. 


Markets.—Since I last wrote Throgmorton 
Street has been absolutely dominated by Lombard 
Street. Everyone seems to owe his banker quite 
as much as he likes—or anyhow quite as much as 
his banker likes—and, though anxious to pick up 
some of the excellent stocks of all kinds now to be 
bought on reasonable terms, is afraid to do so on 
borrowed money. The consequence is that the 
moment anyone sees a point or two profit on his 
purchase he telephones to his broker to sell, and 
almost every advance is followed by a set-back. In spite of this 
the tide is rising. The advances are stronger than the set-backs, 
and the moment money gets cheap prices will advance and keep 
advancing if the market is not flooded with too many new issues. 


ARRIVAL 


Home Rails.—I deal below with last Friday’s meeting of the 
North-Western Railway. This market has been kept very quiet 
since I last wrote by dear money, and there are still plenty of good 
bargains for quiet investors. I hope my readers will not miss the 
opportunity. I cannot help thinking that Caledonians (whether 
“ Caleys” or “‘ Coras ”) are worth picking up at present prices. Trade 
in Scotland looks sound and improving. It was announced last week 
that the Clyde Shipbuilding and Engineering Company had booked 
the biggest order that has been secured in the Clyde for thirty years 
—six steamers each 4oo ft. long for a Liverpool firm. 


The Carrying Trade.—This big order from Liverpool seems to 
indicate that our shipowners were not so stupid as outsiders thought 
when they sold such a lot of ships to the Americans at outrageous 
prices. I remember at the time a shrewd Lancashire man assuring 
me that the Englishmen knew perfectly well what they were doing ; 
that they were very fortunate to be able to sell their existing ships at 
such long prices, because improvements in marine engines were 
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coming on so fast that in a few years many of the ships they were 
selling would not be worth much more than half the money they 
were getting for them. He added that much better boats would be 
quickly built with the money received from the plunging Americans 
and that England would not lose very much of the carrying trade 
as long as she stuck to free trade. 


The ‘‘ Brum” Meeting.—The long-looked-forward-to general 
meeting of the London and North-Western Railway took place on 
Friday and went off satisfactorily. No one wished to displace the 


board, and the enthusiastic applause of the board by the dense 
throng which packed the big hall at Euston would have been suffi- 
cient to smooth the ruffled plumes of more fretful men than the 
sturdy directors of our premier English railway. 


But although no- 
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one wished to displace, or to seriously censure, the directors of one of 
the best-managed railways in Europe, there were a very large number 
of people who distinctly did wish to strengthen the hands of those 
members of the board who—it is an open secret—think that it zy 
possible to improve the management of the railway, and that nothing 
like finality has been reached in the direction of decreased expense 
and increased efficiency. 

These people will be pleased at the startling fact that, notwith- 
standing the strenuous and not very worthy tactics adopted by a. 
section of the supporters of the board, the shareholders’ committee 
were supported by the proprietors of no less than £6,864,517 of the 
company’s stock as against the 410,758,603 which upheld the board. 
It would be impossible for any board, however strong, to disrevard 
representations put forward by nearly two-tifths of the whole voting 
shareholders of a great railway. 


Handling a Meeting.—Whatever may be the merits of the- 
controversy between the board and the committee, it is abundantly 
clear that a general meeting of shareholders was an absurd tribunal 
to which to appeal, and that (apart from the proxies) the victory 
would lie not with those having the best case but with those who- 
“got the ear of the meeting.” The board had, of course, all the 
customary advantages and they made excellent use of them, whilst. 
the committee seemed to me to make almost all 
the ‘fcommon or garden” mistakes known _ to- 
company controversialists. The meeting having 
been summoned for twelve and being very incon- 
veniently crowded the chairman spoke for a trifle- 
over fifty minutes, bringing his audience pretty 
close up to Juncheon-time. Under these circum- 
stances the one chance for the committee was to 
put up at once their best and smartest and wittiest- 
speaker—someone brilliant enough to make the 
shareholders forget that they were half suffocated 
and wanted lunch. Instead of that they let 
Mr. Burdctt-Coutts lead, and he, though a worthy 
man, rather bored the meeting, and by the time: 
the heavy artillery was brought up the meeting 
was utterly weary and tired. What was the use 
of attempting to interest a weary meeting of that 
kind in the dry-as-dust details of railway statistics 
—the beauties of ton-mile returns as against 
train-mile returns? Outside the board and the 
committee not a score of the stewing, gasping 
shareholders knew what a ton-mile was. From 
the point of view of handling a meeting Lord 
Stalbridge will in future be regarded as no mean 
expert. I hope he will not rest contented with that.- 


Meld TAVIEEI DIS 


Americans have been dull all the week, Wall Street appearing 
rather nervous and uneasy to observers from this side. They, like 
us, are suffering from “that eternal want of pence which vexes 
public men.” There are far too many American finance bills on 
this side for the lorg-shot operators on either side to feel perfectly 
satisfied with the position, which is, of course, made the most of by 
the “shorts.” 


South Americans are getting great favourites with continental 
investors and speculators, and there seems a reasonable prospect that 
Argentines will keep firm. Some of the other South American stocks 
are also worth buying for arise. Chilians look to me cheap. The 
completion of the Transandine Railway will be a long step towards 
a steady increase in the trade between Chili and the Argentine, 
and good trade will pay both of them better than bickerings over 
half of a precipice or the fourth part of a glacier. 


My Illustrations are taken from the exceedingly interesting 
general report of Mr. T. G. Davey, the consulting engineer on the 
copper and other properties of the Rhodesia Copper Company. On 
another occasion I hope to place before my readers some illustrations 
from the same gentleman’s report to the Northern Copper Company, 
Ltd., in the same interesting portion of tropical Central Africa. 
Although a long way north of the Zambesi Mr. Davey reports “ that 
the climate compares favourably with that of Southern Rhodesia 
and with that of many other parts of South Africa which are situated 
in latitudes more distant from the equator.” 

One illustration is of a scene on the great Kafue River which 
rises in the Congo Free State and flows into the Zambesi a long 
way below the great Victoria Falls; the other is the triumphant 
arrival at the Silver King camp of the first wheeled vehicle that 
ever penetrated (so far. It is a four-wheeled waggon drawn by a 
“span” of donkeys—they being better able than horses to resist the 
attacks of the dreaded tsetse fly. 


A Neglected Argentine Railway.—Those who have an up-to-date 
map of the Argentine will see that the Argentine North-Eastern 
Railway is an extension to the north of the East Argentine Railway 
in two branches which fork from Elceibo, one branch going to 
Corrientes and the other to Santo Tomé. The lengths of these two 
branches amount to about 411 miles. The East Argentine Railway 
curies the combined traffic ninety-nine miles further south to 
Concordia, and there these combined railways come to an end, so, of 
course, they are not prosperous ; but now a piece of railway is being 
made from Concordia to Villaguay, where the two railways will join up 
with the Entre Rios Railway system. Under these circumstances, and 
in view of the facts that the traffics on the existing railway have been 
improving for some time, and that there has sprung up quite a little 
boom in Argentine railways since THE TATLER called attention to 
them on December to and 17 last, it might have been expected that 
even the poor neglected Argentine North-Eastern Railway would 
have improved in price. This is not so. The £475,000 4 per cent. 
prior lien debenture stock, which is excellently secured on a block 
of £750,000 rescission bonds and which was issued at about go, 
are now quoted at from 80, the ordinary 5 per cent. debenture 
stock at about 27, and the 6 per cent. preferred stock at about 
8}. The latter is too far away from a dividend to be regarded as an 
investment, but as a speculation it looks a little attractive. 

Some day an effort will be made to amalgamate the East and 
North-East Railways with the Entre Rios system, and long before 
that project comes to be seriously considered we may well see the 
prefs. quoted at a good deal more than 8%. At the same time those 
buying now must be content to lock up their scrip and wait without 
income for some time. 


A Cheap Industrial.— Everyone knows Mellin’s Food. It is 
one of that sort of things which like Colman’s Mustard or 
Beecham’s Pills refuses to be unknown ‘‘ whether the weather be 
wet or whether the weather be hot, whether the weather be set 
or whether the weather be not”; and even those who set their 
faces like flint against modern methods of advertising are 
not insensible to the comfortable dividends thereby secured. Now 
Mellin’s Food, Ltd., ever since 1896—the year in which it was 
startel—has always paid 6 per cent. on its preferences and 14 per 
cent. on its ordinaries, besides accumulating a modest reserve fund of 
£29,705. To put it in a nutshell the company has no debentures, 
it earns a steady profit of about £30,000 a year, and its preference 
shares naturally stand at a reasonable premium. 


The Anomaly.—— But now comes the extraordinary thing. 
Mellin’s Food Company for Australia and New Zealand (an offshoot 
of the original company) also has 6 per cent. preference shares— 
£75,000 of them as against £100,000 in the parent company—and 
they require £4,700 a year for their dividends, and for twenty years 
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from 1898 the dividends on these shares are guaranteed by the 
parent company and, therefore, constitute a first charge on the 
£30,000 a year profits of the latter. They are a debt or obligation 
of the parent company and rank, therefore, before the dividends on 
its shares whether ordinary or preference. In consequence of this 
guarantee these shares in the Australian and New Zealand company 
were issued at a reasonable premium, but they are now at a con- 
siderable discount. In my judgment there is no sufficient reason for 
this. Mr. George Mellin, the founder of the business, died last year, 
but I do not sce that this can seriously affect the earnings of either 
company. 


A Good Honest Trust.—With rference to my recent remarks 
about trusts, the Merchants Trust has just issued its fourteenth 
annual report. This trust, though created in the fatal year 1880, 
has never been reconstructed or written down. The directors state that 
after providing for all liabilities, including the debenture stock, there 
is ‘fa surplus over the £1,000,000 capital stock, the reserve account, 
and the amount carried forward.” Strictly construed this would seem 
to indicate that there are not sufficient assets to represent the additional 
£250,000 capital issued last December, and on which £67,742 Ios. 
has been paid up, but I think the directors mean that the whole 
of the paid-up capital is more than covered. There is a reserve fund 
of £120,000 though it is not, I see, separately invested. The list of 
investments is published, and though not, of course, immaculate has 
some sound features. There are rather too many Transvaal mining 
shares to suit me, but I am glad to see very few shares in other 
financial companies or in breweries. Taken as a whole the 
Merchants is a good honest trust. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Savoy Hotel, Ltd., offers at par £300,000 5 per cent. 
(Strand) debenture stock. Subject to £400,000 first mortgages this 
debenture stock will be specifically charged on land acquired for the 
Strand extension of the Savoy Hotel and on buildings to be erected 
thereon out of the proceeds of this debenture stock. Mr. Robert 
Vigers estimates that this land with these buildings and the valuable 
licences will be worth £835,000. The debentures (subject to other 
charges) will also be a fixed charge on the rest of the Savoy Hotel 
freeholds and a floating charge on the undertaking and other assets. 
Though somewhat mixed up with other charges this debenture stock 
seems sufficiently well secured and the rate of interest is attractive. 


The Egyptian Delta Light Railways, Ltd., offers to the share- 
holders in that company a further issue of £111,300 in 5} per 
cent. cumulative preference shares. The price of issue is par. It is 
made to meet expenditure for the extension and equipment of the 
company’s railway system. 


Eastbourne Corporation 3 per cent. Redeemable Stock. — 
£129,100 of this stock is offered at £gt 1os. per cent. Though not 
a trustee stock it seems well secured and the price is moderate. In 
1895 the corporation was able to get over 102} for their 3 per cents., 
but a good many things have happened since 1895. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of gocd faith. 

(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the num de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 

(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped Cirected 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 

(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 

(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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